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i p49) HE plain meaning of 

4} Public Hygiene is 
defined by the author 
of a hand-book just 
now published to be 
“that branch of 
sanitary science 
which concerns the 
physical condition of 
communities.’”’ This 
being so, it may be 
said to be the most 
important of all 
sciences ; for what, indeed, is the practical value 
of the acquirements of any other science or any 
other knowledge if the physical condition of the 
people amongst whom it is taught and acquired 
is not of a high status? The most valuable of 
all knowledge taught to men of low physical 
condition, even if they are capable of acquiring 
it, cannot be retained and effectually made use 
of. Hygiene, then, is the foundation of all other 
useful sciences, and must precede the effective 
exercise of every other species of knowledge. 
“It embraces a consideration of the various 
influences operating upon society, whether for 
its material good or its actual deterioration, with 
the view of extending the former, and pre- 
venting or ameliorating, as far as possible, the 
effects of the latter. It involves the enactment 
of laws by which the safety of the whole may 
be protected against the errors of a part, and, 
above all, it aims at the prevention of disease by 
the removal of its avoidable causes. In a wide 
sense, therefore, the science of public hygiene 
enlists the services of the people themselves in 
continuous efforts at self-improvement ; of the 
teachers of the people, to inculeate the best 
rales of life and action; of physicians, in pre- 
venting as well as curing disease; and of law- 
givers, to legalise and enforce measures of 
health-preservation. But while it is the special 
province of the medical profession, as guardians 
of the public health, to study the causes of 
physical deterioration and disease, and to point 
out how far these causes may be controlled or 
averted, the general well-being of the people 
must mainly depend on their own exertions and 
self-restraint. Sanitary improvements in man’s 
material surroundings will not compensate for 
social transgressions against laws of morality ; 
for public virtue is essential to public. health, 
and both to national prosperity. 

The time, however, has gone by when people 
can be dragooned into cleanliness, or be made 
virtuous by police regulations, and hence it is 
that the most thoughtful amongst practical 
reformers of the present day base their hopes 
of sanitary progress on the education of the 
masses as the real groundwork of national 
health. The people must be taught that good 
conduct, personal cleanliness, and the avoidance 
of all excesses, are the first. principles of health. 
preservation ; that mental and physical training 
must go hand in hand in the rearing and guid. 
ance of youth; and that morality does not 
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consist so much of a blind observance of the | ending in death, though often of far-reaching ill 
formule of empty creeds, as in a hearty sub-/| effects on life, has been suffered. And while 
mission to precepts of health. Nor is this all. | these vast quantities of needless animal suffer. 


They must be interested systematically in the 
general results of sanitary progress, and become 
more intimately acquainted with the social and 
material causes by which it is impeded. Unless 
a knowledge of these fundamental principles of 
hygiene be widely disseminated amongst them, 
it is in vain to expect that legislative enactments, 
however well devised, will succeed in raising the 
standard of public health to any considerable 
extent. If it be objected that such knowledge 
cannot be imparted in schools [which we deny |, 
it may at all events be conveyed through the 
public press and from the pulpit; or is it too 
much to hope that the wordy warfare concerning 
the origin of human life may speedily give place 
to united efforts in striving to prevent its 
appalling waste ?” 

These words of Dr. Wilson are words of the 
highest wisdom. Taking this wide view of the 
scope of the public health, the author discusses 
the subject under the three sections of—1. Here- 
ditary influence ; 2. Causes of deterioration and 
disease; 3. Preventable disease. After some 
remarks on the subject ‘of heredity, the author 
says that the causes of deterioration and disease 
are of two kinds,—social and material. Legisla- 
tion can control the material influences, such as 
impure air, impure water, insufficient or unwhole. 
some food, dampness of soil, deficiency of warmth, 
&c., and the removal of these causes is the prin- 
cipal aim of practical hygiene as enforced by 
legislative enactments; but ‘‘the social causes 
of deterioration and disease, on the other hand, 
are little, if at all, controlled by State inter. 
ference, and hence their removal, as far as 
possible, must depend mainly on individual or 
combined efforts, dictated by a sense of daty, 
which may be either egotistic or philanthropic, as 
the case may be. It is here that the effects of 
education, whether imparted in the family circle 
and school, or from the pulpit and platform, or 
by the public press, will be tried and tested.” 
In the rapid growth of town population there is 
reason to fear that the average physique of the 
English race has of late years become lowered, 
but at the same time there are good grounds for 
believing that the deterioration has reached its 
culminating point. “Already the results of 
sanitary improvements in many large towns are 
beginning to declare themselves, not only ina 
lessened sick-rate and death-rate, but in an ap- 
parently healthier tone of public opinion. The 


ing, if regarded merely as such, would be matter 
for indignant human protest, it further has to be 
remembered, as of legislative concern, that the 
physical strength of a people is an essential and 
main factor of national prosperity ; that discase, 
as far as it affects the workers of the population. 
is in direct antagonism to industry; and that 
disease which affects the growing and reproduc. 
tive parts of a population, must also in part be 
regarded as tending to deterioration of race. 


the appearances of sound and unsound meat 
and the means of judging it. 

The chapter on Air and its contamination 
shows that the peculiarly foctid smell of sewage 
gas is owing to the presence of organic matter 
more than to the gases given off, which are car. 
bonic acid, nitrogen, sulphuretted hydrog 
light carburetted hydrogen, and ammonium 


sulphide. Dr. Odling believes it to be carbo. 
ammoniacal. It is alkaline in reaction, and 
speedily decolorises solutions of potassium 
permanganate. Like other organic effluvia, it 
promotes the growth of fungi, renders milk 
sour, and taints meat. Thegreat interest which 
attaches to this important subject rests on the 
development and spread of enteric fever. The 
actual poison may, like the miasmata which cive 
rise to ague, be inappreciable to the senses, or 
by chemical research; but Dr. Murchison met 
with, during the four years 1858-62, few ex. 
amples.of enteric fever which, on investigation, 
he could not trace to defective drainage, the 
existence of which was sometimes unknown to 
the inhabitants of the infected locality. 

The point to be borne in mind is this, that 
sewers often become the real channels by which 
the contagion is propagated. The sewer air, 
laden with the specific poison, readily finds its 
way into houses on account of its greater 
tension, and in consequence of badly-trapped or 
imperfectly-ventilated drains. It may be inap- 
preciable to the senses, but its bancful eifects 
make themselves felt none the less. 

Supposing that sewage-tainted air is kept out 
of dwelling-houses, the impurity of the air which 


people inhale is measured by the amount of 


carbonic acid gas it contains, arising from the 
exhalations of the body and the products of com. 


bustion that pass into the room from lights. It 
is found that 1 cubic foot of coal-gas destroys 


the oxygen of 8 cubic feet of air in combustion, 


working-classes in all parts of the country are | and produces about 2 cubic feet of carbonic acid 
bestirring themselves for more leisure and more | 8, besides other impurities. As a common 
pay, and so farthey have succeeded. It remains | gasburner burns about 3 cubic feet of gas per 


and general. 


that teaching and preaching can only be felt as 


tive means there is at last some hope that ame. 


to these deptha. 


deaths in a year in England and Wales, each 
unit represents a larger or smaller group of 


to be seen whether the leisure will be spent in| hour, the importance of having these delete. 
self-improvement, or the extra pay be jadi-|rious products of combustion carried off by 
ciously applied, and not worse than wasted.” | special channels is obvious. 
Se far as these (social) causes are con- | considered, the author is of opinion, founded on 
cerned, the hopes of progress. and improve. | experimental data, that the cubic space of rooms 
ment must rest on education wide-spread | should be such as to allow 3,000 cubic feet of air 
The fundamental principles | per head per hour to pass through them without 
of personal and domestic hygiene must become | perceptible draught. Thus, if the space be only 
matters of intelligent conviction amongst all | 100 cubic feet, the contained air must be renewed 
classes, and especially amongst the upper and | thirty times per hour, in order that the standard 
middle, that they may help those of the lower | amount be supplied ; whereas in a room of 1,000 
who are unable to help themselves. For it can-| cubic feet, only three renewals of air will be 
not be denied that there are multitudes in all|required. What, then, is the minimum amount 
our large towns so heavily burdened with the|of cubic space through which the standard 
load of a vitiated heritage, and so hemmed in | amount of fresh air can be passed without per- 
with the barriers of foul air, filth, and want, | ceptible movement ? 


All things being 


Professor Pettenkofer has answered this ques- 


bitter mockeries unless these barriers are first | tion experimentally, and has found that, by 
removed. Herein lie the duties of sanitary | means of artificial ventilation, and with the aid 
authorities, and in their compulsion by legisla. | of the best mechanical contrivances, the air in 
a chamber of 424 cubic feet can be renewed six 


lioration and enlightenment may penetrate even | times per hour without creating any perceptible 
air-currents. Providing that perfect artificial 


We know that of the 120,000 preventible | means be employed, and the air warmed, such a 
reom as this can be efficiently. ventilated, no 


doubt, but with natural ventilation it is impos. 








* A Handbook of By George Wilson, 
M.D. Edin. London 7S hk, Coase’ ore” 


other cases in which preventible disease, not! sible to do it. Dr. Parkes maintains that » 
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change of air four cr five times an hour 
is all that can be borne in this country, 
and this would require an initial air space 
of 750 to 1,000 cubic feet. Practically, the 
difficulties of ventilating small spaces effici- 
ently are due not so much to the movement of 
the contained air as to the relative position of 
the inlets, these being necessarily so near the 
person that the draughts are disagreeable or 
injurious. So far as our own experience goes, 
it is found to be difficult, even with the aid of a 
well-devised plan of ventilation, to supply the 
necessary amount of fresh air per head per hour 
without creating perceptible draughts, if the 
space be less than 600 cubic feet. The Barrack 
Commissioners recommended a space of 600 cubic 
feet per head, and insisted that the air should be 
renewed at least twice every hour. “The only 
safe principle,” they said, “is to have a large 
margin for contingencies; and the question 
really is not whether 600 cubic feet per man be 
too much, but whether 600 cubic feet be enough 
for all the purposes of warming, ventilation, and 
comfort.” Experiments that have since been 
made prove most incontestably that even this 
allowance is inadequate. The Commissioners 
themselves observe, “It has been said that the 
question of cubic space is simply a question of 
ventilation, but it is rather a question as 
to the possibility of ventilation. The more beds 
or encumbrances you have in a room, with a 
limited cubic space, the more obstruction you 
have to ventilation ; the fewer the beds the more 
easy is it to ventilate the rooms. There are 
fewer nooks and corners, fewer surfaces exposed 
to the movement of the air, and less stagnation. 
We have been in rooms, both in barracks and 
hospitals, in which the atmosphere was positively 
offensive with the doors and windows open.” 

The force of gaseous diffusion, upon which the 
uniform constitution of the atmosphere itself 
depends, is manifestly inadequate as a venti- 
lating power. It operates chiefly in producing a 
tolerably equal distribution of the gaseous pro- 
ducts of respiration and combustion throughout 
the air contained in a room, but aids only to a 
very slight extent the removal of these im- 
purities from the room, while it is altogether 
inoperative as regards the removal of organic 
impurities. 

Of the methods of natural ventilation, that of 
Mr. Potts has been well spoken of. It consists, 
as our readers know, of a hollow metal cornice 


running continuously round the room, and, being | 
divided longitudinally, one half brings fresh air | 
into the room, while the other division removes | 


the foul air. We are sorry to say we have been 
obliged to hear of failures in practice. Then 
there are the methods of Mr. H. Varley, Mr. 
McKinnell, Dr. Stallard, and others. Of the 
ordinary method of warming a room by an open 
coal fire, it is found that nearly seven-eighths of 





THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL QUESTION IN 
SOUTH WALES. 


THe position of the iron-workers in South 
Wales has been so far changed, since the date of 
our former remarks on the subject of the strike,* 
that we are not without some hope that even 
the interval which necessarily elapses between 
the penning and the printing of our observations 
may witness a renewal of the industrial life of 
this great district.+ However that may be, a few 
considerations may be usefully submitted to our 
readers. We ventured on the last occasion, to 
give counsel to the men; it may not be alto- 
gether improper now to offer a word of sugges- 
tion to the masters. 

Since we pointed out those serious practical 
objections which, in our judgment, rendered the 
plan of arbitration altogether illusory and inap- 
plicable’ in the present instance, the argu- 
ments for that procedure have been tacitly 
abandoned. The parties were neither of them 
competent to come into a court of arbitration. 
The grounds of the original dispute were capa- 
ble of exact definition without any such process. 
The further questions, which appeared as likely 
to follow when the first was solved, were suchas 
no arbitrators could deal with. For discussion 
of an amiable and conciliatory nature between 
one or two trustworthy representatives of men 
and of masters, there was, indeed, ample room. 
Nor do we think, from former experience of the 
settlement of very angry disputes, that there 
should be any hesitation on either side in follow- 
ing such a course. But this is not the form 
2 the proposals have yet assumed on either 
side. 

Having a word to say as to the double-shift 
question, the peremptory refusal of which has 
probably damaged the union far more than its 
leaders have at all imagined, we first refer to 
that later proposal which seems, as we write, to 
hold out the olive-branch. It is one that is 
eminently English,—candid, honest, and manly. 
If the owner of labour,—the workman,—has 
a right to demand a fair day’s wages fora fair 
day’s work, the purchaser of labour,—the 
master,—has an exactly corresponding right to 
demand a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wages. 
If the question is put on the simple ground of 
right and wrong, there can be no second opinion 
in the matter. 

Difficulties, of course, will arise in the appli- 
cation of any new principle. We can see many 
in the present instance. But that they should 
prove insuperable, in the face of any real wish, on 
both sides, to agree, we do not for a moment 
believe. Our counsel, then, to the masters is 
this. Facilitate the acceptance of your terms by 
the men. Give them no excuse for the feeling 
that you seek for triumph. If they are willing, 
on agreed terms, to give up the position which 


the heat generated passes up the chimney, along | you have all along declared to be untenable, let 
with a quantity of air, varying from 6,000 to| them, at least, march out with the honours of 


20,000 cubic feet per hour. 


war. If they dread the reproach of being 


Of the methods of testing the quality of air| « turn-coats,”’ more than they dread cold, hun- 


and of water, several are stated. As to the 
harm done by impure water, Dr. Wilson rightly 
says,—‘‘It must be remembered that the effects 


of impure water, like the effects of impure air, | 


May engender a general impairment of the 
health, without giving rise to well-pronounced 
disease.” 

Some very judicious remarks are made on the 
construction of dwellings, on hospitals, on the 
removal of sewage and its purification and 
utilisation, on the effects of improved drainage 
on public health, and on preventive measures 
and disinfection. 

This handbook ought to be in the hands of 
every medical officer of health, and of every 
inspector of nuisances in the country ; and, con- 
sidering that government in this country exists 
for no other purpose than the public welfare, we 
believe it would be a very proper application of 
public money if the Local Government Board 
should issue to the persons above-named this 
handbook for their guidance; and not only this, 
but Dr. Parkes’s work on “ Practical Hygiene.” 
Probably the medical officers may possess these 
books, without putting the Department of State 
to any trouble in the matter, but it is less likely 
that the inspectors of nuisances will possess 
them, and yet it is almost more necessary that it 
should be in their hands than in those of the 
medical officers. 





Institution of Surveyors.—The next meet- 
ing will be held on Monday evening, Feb 24. 
when a paper will be read by Mr. R. B. Grantham, 
entitled “ Private Agricultural Railways.” 





ger, and all the evils of idleness, respect an 
honest pride, and give your enemies (we do not 
mean your men) no excuse for working on an 
honourable, even if a misguided feeling. It is 
only by the adoption of a large, liberal, Christian 
policy of this description that harmony, if re. 
stored, can be maintained. 

As to the difficulties of detail, we have a sng- 
gestion to make. We are not aware whether it has 
been distinctly pointed out that the rise in wages 
has been hitherto accompanied by an equivalent 
fall in production. Taking the figures which have 
been published from time to time, it comes out 
that the sole advantage derived by the labourer 
in the South Wales district from increased 
wages has been, that he has worked fewer 
hours. It is also, we fear, but too certain that 
many of the hours thus withdrawn from toil 
have been spent in the public-house. When the 
wages that were earned by fifty hours’ labour 
have been so raised that they could be earned 
by forty-five hours’ labour, the workman has 
worked five hours less. He has not increased 
his comfort, laid by for a rainy day, or in any 
way added to his savings. He has simply done 
so much less work. The consequence to the 
master has been, that while he has paid ten per 
cent., let us say, higher wages, he has received 
ten per cent. less output. Thus the rise in 
wages has been a direct loss to the master; a 
loss to threefold the amount in the first place, 





* See p. 38, ante. 





+ Resumption of work has taken place in one establish- 
ment, on a compromise, In the remainder of the district 
the difficulties are rather on the increase, 








and to a much larger extent afterwards, to the 
public; and a gain to no one. For the less 
laborious existence of the labourer has not been 
to his advantage, if we may take the consump. 
tion of strong drink as an indication. 

We have a word or two to say to the menasto 
the opinion so generally held among them that it 
is wise to keep up the level of wages, by diminish. 
ing the quantity of work executed. But we wish 
to keep to the practical question first. We con. 
ceive that, if we have at all clearly stated the 
case, the experience of the masters is to this 
effect. The higher wages we pay, the less work 
is done, Give us some guarantee that this state 
of things shall cease. We are quite willing to 
pay, and pay very handsomely, for work. We 
neither can nor will pay for idleness, 

Let the men, then, meet the question like 
men. The justice of the position cannot be for 
a moment called in question. It used to be the 
pride of the English workman,—an honest pride 
which distinguished him not only from the slave, 
who worked because he was forced, but from 
many a foreign workman, who, we are apt to 
think, does not know what a good day’s work 
is,—that it was his habit to do his full duty in 
this respect. It was an honest pride. Sucha 
daty is due to a man’s self-respect, to his family, 
and to his country. Let the English workman’s 
pride have its proper influence now. We think 
we can suggest a mode that shall obviate the 
difficulties of detail which seem (and not un. 
naturally) so formidable to the employers of 
labour. 

From day to day, from week to week, from 
pay-day to pay-day, fluctuations occur in the 
yield of a colliery or an ironwork that cannot be 
compensated by a sliding scale of wages, without 
complication so great as to be impracticable. 
From year to year, however, a broader average 
can be taken. It may be possible even from 
quarter to quarter. 

We propose, then, that the proportion between 
wages and output which subsisted before the 
last rise of the former, or that which has been 
the average of the last twelve years, should be 
taken as the basis of an arrangement. We say 
twelve years, because that time covers a cycle 
of depression and elation in the trade; the 
quotations for bar iron in 1861 having been 61. 5s. 
per ton. Let the men go to work on the lowest 
scale of wages, but with the understanding that 
it will be entirely their own choice if this 
weekly payment should be any more than what 
they will understand as a “sub,” that is, a pay- 
ment on account. At the end of three months 
the output of the period can be ascertained with 
tolerable accuracy. Let a percentage be then 
paid to every man, calculated on his time and 
rate of wages as set down in the time-sheets for 
the three months. This sum, given as a bonus, 
might be given in such a form as to encourage 
prudent and economic habits. It might, for 
instance, instead of being handed over to the 
workman or to the safer custody of his wife, be 
paid to the savings bank on his account. Many 
a man would hesitate to draw out a little nest- 
egg of this kind for the purpose of drink or of 
luxury who would find the bonus in money burn 
its way out of his pocket. The workman would 
soon understand that the money was actually 
his. With the sense of proprietorship might 
come some of its pride and its prudence. At 
all events, we should give these principles of 
economy achance. The sole objection that we 
see to the proposal would arise from any diffi- 
culty that the masters might find as to the 
declaration of the output of their works. But 
this can hardly be insuperable. They are bound 
by the Act of last year to make a return to 
Government of their output. The general out- 
put of a district is to be published, but not the 
details. If it prove injurious to any individual 
proprietors to make known their shares in the 
general industry of their district (and we are far 
from attempting to deny that there may exist 
good and adequate reasons for this feeling), the 
remedy would be to make the general output of 
the district, which must be published by the 
Government, regulate the bonus or percentage 
to be paid at every work. Or each proprietor 
might make a special bargain with his own men, 
regulated by the district output compared with 
the number of men employed. 

As far as the public are concerned, the 
broader the basis taken the better. And who 
are the public? The population of Great 


Britain, in 1869, was 25,075,782 souls. The 
male persons at work in the collieries, in that 
year, were 345,446, We must take these males 
as representing a population of at least a 
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million and three-quarters. That is to say that 
the colliers form rather more than one-fourteenth 
part of the British public. We wait for the 
returns of the current year to ascertain how 
large a proportion of the British public consists 
of those who depend for sustenance on the 
industry of iron. But it is stated that the 
abstinence from work of 10,000 colliers in South 
Wales keeps from 50,000 to 60,000 ironworkers 
idle,—that is to say, from 250,000 to 400,000 and 
upwards of mouths hungry, in that district alone. 
The iron smelted in Wales in 1866 was less than 
the fifth art of the entire yield of Great Britain. 
These considerations show that, if we take iron 
and coal together, the families dependent on 
these great industries must form not far short 
of one-seventh part of the public of Great 
Britain. 

Now, it is stated, (they are not our own 
figures, but they present nothing that is in- 
credible) that the loss which the labouring 
population have sustained by the idleness of the 
past few weeks amounts to no less a sum than 
400,0001. sterling. Further, the loss sustained 
by the public, in consequence of the rise in the 
price of coal, is estimated at no less than forty 
millions sterling. This loss may not, it is true, 
be accurately represented at so much per head 
all round,—in that case it would already have 
inflicted a penalty of 32s. per head on every 
individual in the United Kingdom, being nearly 
2s. more than the annual contribution per head 
required for the interest of the National Debt. 
As far as the direct consumption of coal for | 
household purposes is concerned, the rich man 
pays more than the poor man in proportion to 
the number and the size of the fires which he 
keeps up. 

But the coal required for domestic consump- 
tion is less than 18 per cent. of the total yield. 
In 1869 it was returned as 18 million tons out of 
107 million tons. The exportation in that year 
was 10 million tons. The remaining 79 million 
tons were therefore employed in the manufacture 
of pig and merchant iron, in working coal and 
other mines and in smelting, in steam naviga- 
tion, in railways, and in gas and water works. 
Thus the rise in price directly tells on all hard- 
ware and ironmongery, upon all tools and mate- 
rials for industry, on freight and carriage, on 
public convenience and security. And that loss 
will be, proportionately, far more heavily felt by | 
the poor than by the rich, and that for this 
reason: the poor man buys in smaller quantities 
than the rich man. He thus buys of the smaller 
dealer, and almost invariably at a higher price 
in consequence. An additional step in the detail 
of distribution is taken for his convenience, and 
for that he, and he alone, has to pay. There- 
fore, if the public has been put to an expense of 
40 millions by the strike, or 32s. per head, the 
3} millions who form the coal and iron part 
of the public can hardly estimate their portion 
of this loss, up to the present time, at less than 
3 millions sterling. This is a terrible tax for 
idieness to have imposed upon industry. 

This brings us to the question of the double 
shift. We approach it thus, because we wish 
the workman to come with us. We are not 
endeavouring to persuade our readers of the 
truth of our own views. We only aim at placing 
before them such facts, and such considerations, 
as shall lead them, if they reflect, to the only 
sensible conclusions. 

The working men of this country are a large 
and important body, constituting the very pith 
and backbone of the commonwealth. Their 
power is extraordinary,—for good or for evil. 
They are only just beginning torealise this great 
political truth; and it is no wonder that, in 
trying to ascertain what their real strength is, 
they may try at times in the wrong direction, 
and thus effect evil instead of good. Their 
power, rightly exerted, is the mighty and illimi- 
table force of industry. In their thews and 
sinews, educated hands, and still more (when 
they occur) educated brains, resides the true 
capital of the country. We know that this is 
not the customary language of educated writers. 
But we are fully prepared to show, with all the 
exactitude of logic, from the works of no less 
distinguished a political writer than Mr. J. S. 
Mill, that the value and importance of what is 
commonly called capital—that is to say, the 
accumulated produce of labour,—is grossly, 
ridiculously, and mischievously over-estimated. 
Indirectly the working man feels this; and we 
think nothivg has tended more to diminish the 
influence of public writers, clergymen, and the 
educated classes generally on the industrial 
portion of the populace, than the false reliance 








which the former have been taught, by a school 
of non-practical writers, to place upon the store 
which may at any time exist in the hands of 
the non-working classes. 

But it is only by its activity that industry 
asserts its power. The moment that it begins 
to think that it can do more by idleness than by 
exertion, it treads the downward road. Now 
every attempt on the part of the working man 
to limit the output of his industry is an appeal 
to the power, not of labour, but of idleness. 
It is an attempt that will certainly defeat itself. 
We need not speak of the concurrence of me- 
chanical power,—that is to say, of the new 
contrivances for substituting machines worked 
by steam for human labour, to which every rise 
in the price of the latter gives so much stimulus. 
This is an important element in the case, but for 
the present we only allude to it. We will sup- 
pose that the workman effects all that he hopes 
to effect by limiting his labour. By working 
only twenty-four hours a week, and raising, let 
us say, a third of what he could easily send up 
from the pit, let us suppose that he has increased 
the nominal wages that he received two years 
ago. But by how much has he caused the price 
of coal to advance? By how much the price of 
every article dependent on coal? As matter of 
ordinary fact, the selling price of almost every 
article of consumption is at least one-third above 
its wholesale price—that is to say, something 
like the double of the cost price. Now, if the 
workman raises his wages, say 10 per cent., not 
by industry, but by idleness, he may pocket, or 
he may drink, the extra six shillings per week, 
if he earns ten shillings a day. But how much 
more will he have to pay for everything that 
he consumes? He has set an increase of cost 
in motion that multiplies at every step. To the 
workman, as one of the public, the effect is 


disastrous. We might go step by step through | 


the inquiry, but the result would not differ much 
from this dry, ugly one. For the six shillings 
per week that the workman has raised his wages 
by under-working, he will have to pay from 
twelve to eighteen shillings per week in the 
increased price of everything he consumes, if he 
maintains the same degree of comfort that he 
had previously attained. 

It is by increasing the accommodation of the 


| public, of which he forms so important a part, 


and by increasing the means of the employers of 
labour to pay remunerative wages—that is to 
say. by increasing their profits—that the work. 


;man can most essentially benefit society, and 


benefit himself. If we once master this great 
economic truth, the effect on our industry will be 
more precious than the addition of a vast province 
to our empire. Almost the entire industrial 
movement of the past few years has neglected, 
or violated, this fundamental law. We have seen 
that, in South Wales, a rise of 10 per cent. in 
wages has been accompanied by a fall of 10 per 
cent. in production. That is a direct loss to the 
master. It can only be recouped by time at the 
expense of society, and it is so recouped, if at 
all, by putting society to the increased expense 
of 30 per cent.—not in the price of coal alone, 
but, more or less, in the price of every article 
into the preparation of which coal enters. Thus, 
the price of that great necessary of life, salt, 
sprang up at one bound to treble its amount, in 
consequence of the rise in the cost of fuel neces- 
sary for the manufacture. The rise stopped the 
trade. People would not buy salt, for which they 
had been in the habit of paying 7s. at the price 
of a pound. It fell then to 12s. or a little 
under double its former price. But the collier’s 
wife will find that she has to pay much more than 
double the price for her small consumption of 
salt than that which sufficed before the coal 
famine was occasioned, not by the hand of God, 
but by the ignorance of man. 

The workman then has first to understand that 
the more productive his industry is, the better it 
is for himself as well as for every one else. He 
will then see that it is not by diminishing, but 
by increasing his output, that he can better 
his condition. No other course is possible in the 
long run,—and that run will be run out within a 
year or two. 

Productiveness of labour is increased, without 
any cost to the workman, by the use of all 
machinery that facilitates labour. We are not 
now speaking of machinery which replaces 
labour. Mr. Babbage (as quoted by Mr. J. S. 
Mill in his “ Principles of Political Economy,” 
chap. ix.) says that the only economical mode of 
employing machines is to keep them working 
throagh the twenty-four hours, This would 
require three relays of labour. No doubt, in 





mines, where the sunlight is of little importance 
to the work, this would be the most economical 
arrangement. It is not, however, that now pre- 
ferred. Mr. Brogden has invited the Welsh 
workmen to divide themselves into two relays. 
By this simple change in habit, all the fixed ex- 
penses of great works,—plant, interest, depre- 
ciation of stock (which goes on faster while 
machinery is at rest, in many cases, than when 
it is in motion), office and corresponding ex- 
penses, agency, and a host of other details of 
outlay, would at once be halved. The master 
could then afford to pay better wages for human 
labour,—that is to say, for industry, not for 
idleness. The public would gain by a decline in 
price, or, at all events, by an arrest of the up- 
ward movement. If the double-shift were com- 
bined with such a system of bonus as we have 
above indicated, the impetus given to the industry 
of the district would be unprecedented; and 
those who would first and foremost benefit by the 
change would be the industrious workmen and 
their families. 

It is quite true that the renewal of activity, 
which is not an idle dream, but a condition that 
might become verified within a few weeks, will 
run us on another horn of a dilemma. We refer 
to the exhaustion of our coal-fields. Our readers 
will remember our remarks on this subject a 
yearago. The future course of the coal industry 
we indicated to lie between two extreme condi- 
tions, that of the total exhaustion of all our 
available coal by the year 1945, and that of the 
duplication of the then quoted price by the year 
1886. We have approached much more rapidly 
than could have been expected to the latter 
limit. The effect of this approach on the con- 
traction of yield, and that on the duration of 
supply, has yet to be ascertained. It may be 
some time before we can ascertuin the results of 
the actual check. What enterprise may have 
been directed, by the choking of the main supply 
in England, to the opening up of those foreign 
coalfields which are twenty times the area of 
those in England, has yet to be found out. 

Into this, however, we need not now enter. 
The present famine in coal depends, to a great 
extent, on artificial causes. We are more con- 
cerned to remove these, than to anticipate the 
evils of subsequent exhaustion. When natural 
causes alone are at work, as in the case of the 
definite exhaustion of a known source of supply, 
compensation often occurs. It is when economic 
law is directly violated, that compensation is less 
probable. We speak to the industrious, and in 
behalf of a great industry. We have, we trust, 
made plain that it is from the increase, and not 
from the decrease of his industry that the condi- 
tion of the working man can alone be improved. 
The workman now in question can earn, daring 
short hours of toil, more than many a curate. or 
educated man in many a profession and calling, 
can call hisown. Weare anxious that their high 
rate of wages should be accompanied by habits 
of providence and self-respect. ‘ England 
expects,” was the immortal word, “every man 














to do his duty.” Men who strike, except against 
intolerable injustice, and as a last resource, do 
not do their duty,—either to their country, their 
families, or themselves. We take a position 
almost singular among educated writers as to the 
value and the rights of labour. But the fature 
of labour can be elevated only by proper 
industry. Inasmuch as we admire and defend 
the rights of labour, we condemn what may be 
called the unrights of idleness. This terrible 
weapon is double edged. It is even more fatal 
to those who employ it, than to those against 
whom it is directed. Idleness is the weapon of 
the strike-maker. To employ it, in the great 
majority of cases, is at once a blunder and a 
crime. 





REFEREE’S REPORT ON THE DESIGNS 
FOR ST. MARY’S CATHEDRAL, EDIN. 
BURGH. 


Permission for publication of Mr. Ewan Chris- 
tian’s report having been given by the trustees, 
we print the more interesting portions of it :— 

“ Agreeably to your request communicated to 
me by Mr. Phin, I have made a careful examina- 
tion of the several designs submitted in compe- 
tition for the proposed cathedral for the Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland in Edinbargh ; and in 
the report which follows, I will as briefly as pos- 
sible give you the result of my labours. 

I may perhaps be allowed, in the first place, 
ro congratulate you on the admirable manner in 
which your invitation has been responded to. 
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The care and skill which have been bestowed on 
the preparation of the respective designs, and 
the beauty of many of the drawings, is very 
remarkable ; and it can hardly be doubted but 
that, by judicious selection from amongst them, 
you can scarcely fail in securing a building not 
only well calculated for the purpose in view, but 
one that shall be a noble addition to the orna- 
mental! structures of your city. 

As, however, the object of my report 
is practical rather than descriptive, I pro- 
pose in this sense to review the several 
designs in regular order as they hang 
upon the walls, and to report upon each, 
first, as to agreement, with instructions, and 
afterwards as to arrangement, construction, 
architectural character, and estimates. With 
regard to the last very important point, I 
would, however, most carefully guard against 
any misconception as to the limits within 
which I have confined my examination. I have 
not proposed to myself, and you wonld not ex- 
pect that I should undertake, the duty of a 
professional valuer; but for the better under- 


both also in most respects good. The latter ie 
much larger than the former, but neither appear: 


to have been so expressly designed for congre- 
gational purposes as the first I have described 
They may be considered, I think, as about equa’ 
in merit. The plan of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ [Si: 
G. G. Scott}, is a good one, but it is wanting in 
protection for the doorways, which in yom 
climate must, I think, be a matter of necessity : 


and I think also it is inferior to the others already 
noticed, in matters of detail, such as the pro- 
visions for vestries and general communication. 


In respect of plan, however, each of the fore- 


going designs must be deemed superior to either 
of the remaining two. 


In respect of solid goodness of construction, 


your instructions as to cost and what is desirable 
in a cathedral structure doto some extent clash. 
| There can be no doubt, I think, but that a church 
vaulted throughout with stone is 
respects more desirable, more solid, and neces- 
sarily more substantial than one roofed only with 
wood. Within the present century there have 
'been two fires which have destroyed wood 


in many 


standing of the designs themselves, and to! groining in York Minster, and during my exami- 


enable you to forma more accurate judgment 
than'you otherwise could, as totheir proportionate 
costliness, I have made a series of approximate 
calculations, which, while probably sufficient for 
this purpose, must not in any sense, or in any 
—_ be taken as representing ultimate expen- | 
diture. 








nation of the designs, there has occurred at 
Canterbury another, which serves very strikingly 
to illustrate the protection afforded by stone. 
My own judgment, however, accords with that 
of the architects who have deemed it im- 
practicable within your limit of expenditure to 
Without such data, founded on careful | vault throughout the loftier and larger parts 


measurement and calculation on one uniform | of the charch, because it is not only the actual 
basis, it would indeed be quite impossible to | vault that has to be considered; but also the 


arrive at a proper understanding on this| 
point; and without such close examination 
as has been required for attaining to this result, 
many important points of difference might pos- 
sibly have been overlooked. But as regards 
your ultimate selection of a design, these calcu- 
lations must not so far weigh as to determine a 
choice. Each competitor who tells you that his 
work, according to the design submitted, can be 
executed within the designated limits of expense, 
must be believed to be correct, until he is proved 
to be wrong; and provided that in this particular 
you adopt and abide by a very strict rule, he 
must in all fairness be allowed full opportunity 
of proof, 

The anthors of two first-class designs state that 
they believe that those designs can be executed 
for the sum stipulated by the trustees, ‘ Fide- 
litas,’ ‘In hoc Signo ef’; and there is a third, 
“Non ignote Civitatis Municeps,’ of equal | 
beauty, to which, although its author adds no| 
exact estimate, my calculations will show, that if! 
the first-named could be carried ont for the re- 
quired sum, this could certainly be done for much 
less; and there is yet another, “Auld Lang 
Syne,” of which, though he will not give any de- 
finite estimate, its author says that he has aimed 
at execution within the sum named by the 
trustees. 

If you select any one of these, or, indeed, any 
other design, the first test that must be applied 
is that of cost; and should the author of that 
you most approve be unable to find responsible 
contractors to execute his building as designed 
within the specified sum, or a‘moderate addition 
thereto—say, not exceeding 10 per cent.,—you 
must, in all fairness, pnt such design aside, and 
allow the next on the list to be similarly tested. 

el do not say that this is a rule that should 
always hold good, because a case of competition 
might be conceived where none, or only one 
design, might be deemed worthy of its object,— 
but that is not so in this instance; on the con- 
trary, there is rather a difficulty in the other 
direction, and so many having done so well, the 
rule should be applied with unflinching stern. 
ners.” 

Mr. Christian then reviews the various designs 
seriatem, and thus concludes :— 

“ Having now, as briefly as practicable, de- 
scribed in detail the respective designs, it only 
remains forme to make a few general a- 
tions, and to state my own views as to the order 
of merit. In all such structures, and, indeed, it lies 
at the foundation of all really good architecture, 
the arrangement of the ground-plan is a matter 
of very primary importance. 

In respect of this feature, I can have no 
hesitation in ascribing the first place to the 
design marked ‘J In hoc Signo’ [Mr. Street]. I 
do not think it would be possible to design a 
better or more suitable arrangement, than, for 
the purpose in view, is here shown. It is 
in every respect excellent. The plans of 
‘Non ignotew Civitatis Municeps’ [Mr. Burges], 
and ‘ Fidelitas ’ [Mr. Alex. Ross], though worked 
out on different principles to the last-named, are 











doubtedly, if executed, 


greater solidity of the walls, pillars, buttresses, 


&c.; still, as providing for vaulting throughout, 
the design of ‘ Fidelitas’ is in this particular the 
most valuable. The designs marked ‘Auld 
Lang Syne’ and ‘»}« In hoc Signo’ provide stone 
vaulting for choir and transepts, and for the 
aisles; and the former, for the Chapter House 
also; but in each of these the nave is groined in 
wood. The design marked “ Non ignote Civitatis 
Municeps’ and 4 [ Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear], 
provide for stone vaulting only in the aisles, the 
loftier parts of the church being wholly covered 
with wood; and in the design ‘ Essayez-moi,’ 
wood roofing is employed throughont. 

In this particular, therefore, ‘ Fidelitas’ stands 
first ; ‘ef In hoc Signo’ and ‘Auld Lang Syne’ 
are respectively equal, and inferior only in the 
nave ; ‘Non ignote Civitatis Maniceps’ and 
are also equal in respect of this point, though the 
latter is far below the former as regards the 
quality of roof substituted ; and ‘ Essayez-moi’ 
is in every respect the last. 

As regards architectural character, ‘ Fidelitas’ 
and ‘ Non ignote Civitatis Municeps,’ both are so 
beautiful in general design, that I think, in re- 
spect of detail, it would be hard to balance their 
respective merits ; but, as a composition, whilst 
there may be, and I think there is on the whole, 
partly for constructive reasons and for general 
solidity, more dignity and cathedral-like character 
in the design marked ‘ Fidelitas’; yet there is 
not less beauty, whilst there is perhaps more 
general richness and picturesqueness of effect in 
that of ‘ Non ignotz Civitatis Municeps.’ Both 


the eastern and western fronts in the latter are 
richer, and, to my mind, more beautiful than 
those of ‘ Fidelitas,’ and the western front espe- 
cially is throughout a most finished and beautiful 
composition. 
ing in the point of stone vaulting, which, con- 
sidering cost, I believe the author to be right 
in omitting, I must also say, that in my judg. 
ment the design of ‘Non ignote Civitatis Muani- 
ceps’ is preferable to that of ‘ Fidelitas.’ 
design marked ‘ef In hoc Signo’ is also one of 
great excellence in respect of detail, and although 
perhaps more severe in its general character 
than either of those first mentioned, yet it is 


As regards interior, also, except- 


The 


wrought out in a bold and vigorous style, com- 
bined with much elegance, and would un. 
produce externally a 
dignified and noble result, whilst the interior 
would be remarkably light and elegant. It is 
evident, from careful examination of the design, 
that the architect has in several points felt him- 
self straitened by the limits of the estimate, to 
which he has rightly endeavoured to conform. 
As regards ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ the observations 
already made in my detailed report wil! suffi- 
ciently show my views as to general character ; 
and I think I need add nothing further on this 
point, except to say, that if you desire to select 
the best design of those submitted, your choice 
must be limited to one of these four. 

As to plan, there can, I think, be no doubt 


whatever ; as to construction, all are good ; and 
althongh, as to architectural character, there 


may be room for difference of opinion, yet in my 
own judgment the design of ‘Non ignote 
Civitatis Municeps’ for general elegance would 
bear away the palm. 

On the subject of cost, as regards the selec. 
tion of a design, the observations at the com. 
mencement of this report will, I think, suffi. 
ciently explain my views; but on the pages 
which follow you will see in figures the general 
result of a comparison of areas and cubical bulk, 
and approximate estimates of proportionate 
costliness deduced therefrom. You will observe 
in the valuation prices, in respect of the church, 
a somewhat considerable variation in the multi- 
plying figures. This result per foot cube has 
been arrived at by carefully-detailed calculation 
according to quantities, of the cost of a corre. 
sponding portion of the building in each design, 
made on one uniform basis as to materials and 
labour, with such differences only as regards the 
latter as careful consideration of work to be 
done, may have in each case dictated. 

The striking difference between the work of 
‘Fidelitas’ and others in this particular cannot 
fail to be noticed ; but it chiefly lies in the great 
solidity of walls, the massive flying buttresses, 
and the stone vaulting throughout, on which, for 
the main building, none of the other competitors 
have ventured. 

In conclusion, I would say, that having, as I 
believe, faithfully given you in the foregoing 
pages the result of much and very careful exa- 
mination of the designs submitted to your con- 
sideration, I trust that you may be guided toa 
sound and just decision respecting them. The 
opportunity is an important one, and the subject 
demands at your hands the greatest possible 
care and impartiality in forming your final 
judgment.” 








THE NEW BUILDINGS AT THE DISTRICT 
RAILWAY STATION, BLACKFRIARS. 


Two prominent and striking blocks of buildings 
have for some time been in course of erection at 
the Blackfriars station of the Metropolitan 
District Railway. One is a hotel or restaurant 
erected over the superstructure of the station 
itself, the other is a number of shops extending 
in the direction of Queen Victoria-street to the 
bridge carrying the Chatham and Dover Railway 
over that street, and forming a quadrant. The 
first-named building is externally completed, 
with the exception of some gilding and orna- 
mentation of handsome iron balconies in the 
elevation, fixed upon the projecting stonework. 
The block of shops, which when finished will 
materially improve the architectural appearance 
of the locality, is in a lessadvanced state. The 
hotel is a structure somewhat bizarre in character, 
erected in the Oriental style of architecture. It 
is very lofty, being 80 ft. in height from the 
street level to the pavement, in addition to an 
Oriental minaret or tower at either end 50 ft. 
high, the elevation thus having a very command- 
ing view of the Thames Embankment westward. 
The building, which is 80 ft. in width, contains 
within itself three distinct stories irrespective of 
the ground-floor forming the railway station, 
and will be approached at the north angle by a 
wide stone staircase which is carried to the top 
of the stracture. The elevation is faced with 
white Suffolk brick, the windows and general 
dressings being of Bath stone, white and blue 
tiles, and dark red bricks, being freely intro. 
duced into the elevation for decorative purposes. 
Windows with Moresque horseshoe heads are 
grouped on the several floors, the range of win- 
dows in the third floor being arcaded. The 
handsome ornamental railings and balconets in 
front of the second and third story windows 
form a marked feature in the elevation, and 
when these are enriched by gilding and parti- 
colours the effect will be still more heightened. 
The entire area of the floor above the railway 
station is being fitted up as a dining-room; the 
second floor as a coffee and smoking room; and 
the third floor asa billiard-room, which we under- 
stand is large enough to contain tentables. All 
these several rocms are now being richly deoo- 
rated in distinct colours, that in the dining-room 
being red, the coffee and smoking room green, 
and the billiard-room blue. It is stated that 
Messrs. Spiers & Pond have become the lessees 
of the building. The block of houses and shops 
adjoining, already alluded to, which will form 
the quadrant as far as the viaduct across Queen 
Victoria-street, are intended to be ornamental 
architectural structures, harmonising to a certain 
| extent with the building already described 
although the elevation will be considerably lower 
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the height of this last-named block being about 
50 ft. 


The architect is Mr. F. J. Ward, of Albert. 
4uildings, Queen Victoria-street ; and Mr. W. R. 
Lacy, of Clapham, the contractor. 








THE NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANY’S NEW BUILDINGS AT THE 
MANSION HOUSE. 


Amonest the numerous large edifices which 
are at present in course of construction in Queen 
‘Victoria-street, the costly building now in pro- 
gress for the National Safe Deposit Company, 
on the triangular piece of ground to the west of 
the Mansion House, merits a notice. This build- 
ing, when finished, will be one of unusual extent, 
involving an outlay of more than 30,0001. Owing 
to the heavy character of the work in clearing 
away the earthwork for the foundations, and the 
construction of the basement and sub-basement 
row in progress, it will yet be some time before 
the superstructure itself shows above the ground 
level; but in the meantime we may state that 
the preliminary work is actively proceeding, and 
that that portion of the basement at the angle 
of Queen Victoria-street and the Mansion House, 
is considerably advanced towards completion. 
The building, which will contain three frontages, 
is intended, in point of architectural character 
and effect, to be equal to the several new struc- 
tures in immediate proximity to it. 

The site on which the new building will stand 
has a frontage to Queen Victoria-street 124 ft. 
in length, 100 ft. to the Mansion House, and 
100 ft. to Bucklersbury ; the whole covering an 
area of about 6,500 superficial feet. In view of 
the special uses to which it is to be devoted, the 
building is to be fire and burglar proof, for the 
safe custody of negotiable and other securities, 
the company intending to take in charge every 
description of securities, bullion, money, plate, 
jewels, title-deeds, wills, and other documents ; 
guaranteeing the safety of the same, when re. 
quired, on certain specified terms. The strong- 
rooms in the interior of the building will be 
under the ground level, in the basement and 
sub-basement, at present in course of construc- 
tion, the sub-basement having flagged floors laid 
upon a thick mass of concrete resting on the 
London clay. The upper chambers will have 
fireproof floors, levelled up from the strong seg- 
mental arches that form the ceilings of the 
rooms in the sub-basement. The basement 
chambers will also have fireproof ceilings. Each 
strong-room will have four ranges of safe-racks, 
two of the ranges being placed back to back on 
iron frames running along the centre of the 
room, and the other two with their backs to the 
partition-walls. In order to give access to the 
ranges of safes, there will be a longitudinal passage 
of 2 ft. Gin. wide between the rows. The company 
will have their own day and night watchmen ; 
and from a patrol chamber round the strong- 
rooms each room may be inspected at any 
moment. 

The architect for the new building now being 
erected for the company is Mr. Whichcord ; 
Messrs. Peto, Brothers, being the contractors. 











HOUSE FOR THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


A company is being formed to provide im- 
proved house accommodation, on reasonable 
terms, for certain of the learned societies in 
London, with a eapital of 40,000/., in 4,000 
shares of 10]. each. Mr. William Newmarch, 
E.R.S., is chairman of the board of directors, 
and Mr. G. W. Hastings, deputy-chairman. The 
societies which have so far taken part in the 
discussions and negotiations are,—Statistical 
Society, Social Science Association, Institute of 
Actuaries, [ron and Steel Institute, Meterological 
Society, Juridical Society, Anthropological In- 
stitute, Photographic Society, and Royal Colonial 
Institute, and several other societies are known 
to be faveurable to the scheme. The directors 
have good reason to believe that:a freehold site 
and building adequate for at least twelve so- 
cieties may be obtained for about 35,0001., and 
will show a rental of, say, 2,5001. per annum (to 
be obtained from societies paying rent in pro- 
portion to space occupied), and frem other 
sources. Mr. Thomas Bellamy is the architect. 
There seems no reason whatever why such a 
scheme .sheuld not be successfully carried out 
provided «a proper site be obtained. If they 
bury themselves in a hole in Westminster,as the 


Architectural Museum Committee, for example, 
have done, where no omnibuses pass, and to which 
you cannot direct a cabman with less than a 
quarter of an hour’s speech, the money will be 
wasted. 








LEICESTER MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Tue Leicester Town Council have again 
advertised for designs for their proposed New 
Municipal Offices, Surely this is very unjust to 
the authors of the selected design in the former 
competition (Messrs. T. Barnard & W. Smith). 
Their design was chosen as the best by a large 
majority (27 to 17), but endeavours to have the 
buildings erected on a different site altogether, 
if possible, have prevented hitherto this adop- 
tion. Now this alteration has been carried, all the 
plans submitted in the former competition are 
useless in their present form; but this ought not 
to prejudice the successful competitors. 

Having fairly gained distinction in the original 
competition, and having produced the best 
design for a very difficult site, the Council ought 
in all fairness to appoint them as their archi- 
tects, and commission them to alter the design 
to suit the new site. 








CHESTER WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 


In reply to the advertisement issued by the 
guardians in November last, thirty sets of 
designs for the proposed workhouse have been 
received, and exhibited at the townhall. The 
following list of them has been prepared :— 
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NORTH AVENUE. £. sd. 
Ne, | Ue. 
2. How now! What will the citizens say ? 30,000 0 0 
3. Fidelis hs ua 
My SE co ecocectanecs weve 30,000 0 0 
5. Tout Ensemble . wee. 30,000 0 O 
Ba IID tins cnsnctsevegnitedensexminenh 39,000 0 0 
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16. NUS ois ceccnsctigintnhoneidinciniemnecdtinensie 
17 AOGRMOER AOR, ..cricicomsenapebccineintinees cies 
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ee ae . 30,000 0 
24. Classification 30,000 0 
ts NID, . seckcsaapiansesningnnnes 30,000 0 
BR IN sisi civnttaincnedsccursheneinnmeassshoahieces 30,000 0 
FRONT OF ORCHESTRA. 
Be ED crite ncnitansdinislinwsxtgpiamaecceiipaianies 30,000 0 0 
PLATFORM. 
OS. 2a. 00. vadnieamnaibaniienttaalnieiatiainilesd 39,000 0 0 
29. Experience the Proof of Convenience... 39,000 0 0 
ig AS Sai ES I aE ERR ase AE 30,000 0 0 


The Cheshire Observer says,—‘‘ We have heard 
on the authoriiy of professional men, that there 
are many excellent plans in the competition 
which must have cost considerable time, to say 
nothing of the expense or experience to pro- 
duce. The competing architects are furnished 
by Chester, London, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Leeds, and other places.” At a meeting of the 
guardians on the 15th, it was stated that active 
canvassing was going on, and very proper indig- 
nation was expressed by some of the guardians 
present. An endeavour will be made, we hope 
successfully, to induce the Board to call in an 
independent and competent architect to assist 
them in making the selection. 








INAUGURATION OF THE CLARENCE 
HYDRAULIC DOCK AT MALTA. 


Tne Anglo-Maltese Hydraulic Dock has been 
inaugurated with great ceremony, including, of 
course, a banquet. The lifting and “ christen- 
ing” of the Lift were done by Miss Paget, the 
daughter of Lord Clarence Paget, in presence of 
the Governor and Lady Van Straubenzee, Lord 
Clarence Paget, Mr. Reed, and many others. 
The vessel which Miss Paget “lifted” by turn'ng 
the wheel that set the hydraulic rams in moticn 





was H.M.’s ship Cruizer, which was lifted, crew 


and Cruizer, as she floated, till her keel rose into 
daylight, by the fine invention of Mr. Edwin 
Clark, C.E. 

The lift consists of a double row of iron 
columns, each containing a hydraulic press ; these 
hydraulic presses are simultaneously worked by 
a powerful steam engine, and their combined 
action is brought to bear upon a series of iron 
girders of great strength. Over and on to these 
girders an iron pontoon or dock is floated, and 
upon this pontoon the ship is floated ; suitable 
blocks, adapted to the form of her bottom being 
provided upon the pontoon. The hydraulic rams 
are then set to work and raise the pontoon with 
the ship on it out of the water ; the water in the 
pontoon is then allowed to run out of it, and the 
buoyancy of the pontoon then floats the ship. 
The pontoon with the ship upon it may then be 
removed from between the lifting columns, and 
replaced by another, and so on; thus the only 
limit to the docking power is the number of 
pontoons provided. The contractors who built 
the Clarence Lift were Messrs. Emmerson & Co. 

Lord Clarence Paget incidentally stated at the 
banquet that Malta is lamentably deficient in 
hotels, and that the population is increasing to 
an alarming extent. The last census shows that 
it amounts to nearly 124,000 inhabitants in a 
proportion of 1,200 to the square mile, being 
denser than that,—as far as he was aware,—of 
any country on the globe; and what is still more 
striking and appalling, is its rapid increase, 
something like 1,000 in every year. There were 
proposals of emigration to India and the West 
Indies, but he strenuously advocated the colonisa- 
tion of the shores “of the Mediterranean in the 
Arab district of Cyrenaica,—the rich quondam 
region of “‘the gardens of the Hesperides.’ 





Arrangements with the Arabs, he thought, might 
readily be made. 








SCHOOL POARDS. 


London. — The Works Committee invited 
tenders for the erection of a school to provide 
accommodation for 1,167 children, on the site in 
Monnow-road, Southwark. The list of tenders 
has already appeared in ourcolumns. The com- 
mittee recommended the acceptance of the lowest, 
that of Mr. A. Kilby, of 193, Salmon-lane, Lime. 
house, E., amounting to 7,7601. The committee 
also invited tenders for the erection of a school 
to provide accommodation for 1,102 children, on 


»\ the site in Wornington-road, Chelsea. The 


following are the amounts of the tenders :-—G. 
Stephenson, 11,2301. ; J. Grover, 9,112/.; Adamson 
& Sons, 8,195/.; W. Wigmore, 7,4951. The com- 
mittee recommended the acceptance of the lowest 
tender, that of Mr. W. Wigmore, of Bradfield 
House, Fulham, amounting to 7,4951. Tenders 
were also invited for the erection of a schoo! to 
provide accommodation for 1,084 children, on the 
site in New-road, Wandsworth, the amounts of 
which are as follow :—Gammon & Sons, 7,5631. ; 
Nixon & Sons, 7,3971.; J. Tyerman, 7,29S1. ; 
Myers & Sons, 6,9921. ; J. Cook, 6,9912. ; Newman 
& Mann, 6,9301. ; Cooke & Green, 6,895/. ; Mars. 
land & Sons, 6,8951.; W. Higgs, 6,430]. The 
committee recommended the acceptance of the 
lowest tender, that of Mr. W. Higgs, of Crown 
Works, South Lambeth-road, amounting to 
6,4301. The committee subjoined the amounts 
of tenders received for the erection of a school to 
provide accommodation for 766 children, on the 
site in Hughes’s-fields, Deptford:—W. Higgs, 
6,5431, ; J. & F. Coleman, 6,3891.; J. Perry & Co., 
6,275l.; Cooke & Green, 6,2651.; S. J. Jerrard, 
5,9741.; F. Johnson, 5,9501.; J. Cooper, 5,850!. 
The committee, in this case also, recommended 
the acceptance of the lowest tender, that of Mr. 
J. Cooper, of 221, Camberwell-road, S.E., amount- 
ing to 5,8501. The recommendations of the 
committee have been agreed to by the Board. 

Leeds.—The School Board have decided .to 
appoint an architect to superintend the ereetion 
of their schools, seven of which are to be imme- 
diately proceeded with. The Board deelined 
to alter the width of the schools to 22 ft.,.as 
recommended by the Education Department. 
There are already 10,259 scholars in the Board 
schools. 

Carlisle.—With respect to alterations of plans 
agreed upon, Mr. Hannah said that the committee 
had consulted with Mr. Birkett, and the alterations 
suggested had been made. A draft plan, showing 
the alterations, was submitted by Mr. Birkett, 
and considerable discussion again ensued as to 
whether a covered way should be made tothe 
infants’ offices, and whether part of the infants’ 





playground should be roofed in. After.various 
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suggestions, a member asked if the boys’ play- 
ground was to be covered. Mr. Birkett: The 
boys are supposed to be hardy. Even in London 
the Board only recommends covering for girls 
and infants, and they are generally supposed to 
be 10 degrees softer than we are.—The girls’ and 
infants’ playground being virtually one, this was 
thought objectionable, and it was decided to 
divide them. With regard to the coverings, it was 








determined to erect covered sheds in the girls’ 





and infants’ playgrounds, not in the boys’. One 
or two other alterations were made, and it was 
then decided to omit the dwelling-house, which 
would not affect the symmetry of the building, | 
and could be erected at any future time. Per- | 
mission was then given to Mr. Birkett to send a) 
preliminary plan to London, and ask whether | 
the Department would sanction it. 
Worcester.—Mr. E. A. Day, architect of the, 
new Board schools, offered various suggestions, 
such as lowering the floor of the infants’ class- | 
room 6 in., so as to reduce the number of 
steps ; the construction of two skylights over the 
porch, so as to secure more light; the placing of | 
a lightning-conductor on the bell-turret; an, 
alteration of the plan as regarded the coal-store, | 
so as to economise ground space; the insertion 
of two circular windows in the gable of the girls’ 
room; the laying down of heating-apparatus, &c. 
Mr. Day submitted plans of the new premises, 
and explained the improvements he suggested. 
The cost of the alterations, independently of the 
extra cost of the heating-apparatus (occasioned | 
by the increased value of iron), would be about | 
41l.—Alderman T. R. Hill said it was strange | 
that, after all the pains they had taken to avoid 
having any extras, these propositions should be 
made to them.—Mr. Scott said he did not wish 
to make any reflection on their architect; but | 
he should like Mr. Day to explain why these 
things were not thought of before——Mr. Day 
replied that it was an acknowledged fact in) 
carrying out work practically that ideas for 
improvement suggested themselves which did | 
not appear in the drawing.—It transpired that | 
the principal part of the work connected with | 
the alteration of the coal-store had been already | 
executed, Mr. Day explaining that he considered | 
the alteration would be so great an improvement , 
that he had gone on with the work, in order that | 
the erection of the building should not be} 
delayed. Several members of the Board ex- 
pressed their disapproval of being asked to sanc- 
tion any alteration after it had been commenced 
or completed. A proposal that the surveyor’s 
suggestions be adopted, with exception of the 
construction of a lightning conductor,—the cost 
of the whole work not to exceed 371. 10s.,—was 
carried by seven votes to two. The subject of 
obtaining the necessary lighting, heating, and 
hot and cold water supply to the Board school 
was discussed ; and ultimately it was decided to 
advertise in the local papers for tenders for the | 
executicn of the work. 








| the foot of the cliffs down to low-water mark (a 





IRON AND COAL. 


Eart Duprey and Messrs. Barrows, who now 
lead the changes in South Staffordshire, have 
announced that orders for coals can only now be 
executed subject to special arrangement as to 
prices, or at the prices current at the time of 
the delivery of the iron. Earl Duadley’s black 
diamonds no doubt far excel his white ones in 
value, if they do not do so in lustre. 

The leading iron merchants in South Stafford. 
shire, by reason of the announcement just made 
to them onthe part of Lord Dudley and Messrs. 
Barrows, have advanced the price of iron by 
twenty shillings per ton. 

It is stated that in consequence of the high price 
of coal, arrangements are being made for putting 
out of work next week about 300 furnaces 
in the North of England iron district. This 
will be equal to one-seventh of the entire 
number. 

The price of coals in London has been lowered 
by 3s. to 4s. per ton more than once of late, and 
the various descriptions of Wallsend are now 
quoted from 403. to 44s. At most of the 
collieries in the neighbourhood of Chesterfield 
coal has been reduced by 3s. per ton on the 
pit’s bank. On the other hand, nearly all the 
South Durham collieries have again advanced 
their prices by 2s. 6d. to 3s. per ton. 

At a numerously-attended meeting of the 
South Staffordshire and East Worcestershire 
Coalmasters’ Association, held at Birmingham, 
it has been resolved by a small majority to give 


price of coal was immediately afterwards raised 
by 2s. per ton. Q 
Mr. Stephen Gregory, of Brailes, near Ships- 
ton, brickmaker, says that, having sunk a 
shaft upon his premises, he has come upon 
what he believes to be indications of the prox- 
imity of coal. He alleges that he has ‘cut 
through an ironstone bed, and different beds of 
fossil,” and he invites inspection of the workings. 
Whitecliff Bay, Isle of Wight, is likely to 
become a place of some importance from the 
fact of large deposits of coal having been found 
there within the last few days. The shore of 
the bay is usually covered with large deposits 
of sand and shingle, but the late gales have 
stripped it completely bare, and left exposed a 
seam of coal extending in a straight line from 


distance of from 70 to 80 yards), and from 
thence out into the sea. The seam is from 6 ft. 
to 7 ft. in width, and has been dug out by local 
fishermen and others to the depth of 6 ft. with- 
out any signs of exhaustion, but apparently 
widening as it deepens. In the cliff the seam 
appears to take an upward course. The coal 
appears to be of the ordinary character, free from 
slate, and burns well. Explorations will, no 
doubt, be at once made to ascertain its real ex- 
tent. At present it can be dug out upon the 
shore with as little labour as would be required 
to cut an ordinary drain, and the seam in the | 
cliff could be worked, it is said, at as little cost | 
as a chalk or gravel pit in the side of a hill. 

Coal-cutting machines are coming into more} 
notice than heretofore. The new coal-cutting | 
patent of Messrs. Gillott & Copley, of Barnsley, | 
consists of an improved mode of mounting the | 
cutter-wheel. By the invention of Mr. Wm. K. 
Birkinshaw, of Derby, the machine gives motion 
to a horizontal revolving disc or saw, and is fitted | 
on a travelling carriage with traversing gear for | 
regulating the pressure of the disc or saw during 
its revolutions on the face of and in cutting into 
the coal to be worked. 

In the House of Commons the ‘other day the 
subject of coal in China was alluded to. Mr. | 
Akroyd asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if his attention had been called 
to the statement from competent authorities that 
the coal-fields of China cover an area of upwards 
of 400,000 square miles, as contrasted with the 
comparatively small area of 12,000 square miles 
in Great Britain ; if his attention had been called 
to the report of Baron Von Richthofen, printed 
at Shanghai in 1870 and 1871, respecting certain 
coal-bearing provinces, notably that of Shansi, 
containing some 30,000 square miles, with beds 
varying from 12 ft. to 30 ft. in thickness, whilst 
the system of coal-bearing strata in this province 
was about 500 ft. in thickness, containing besides 
an inexhanstible supply of iron ore; and asked 
whether her Majesty’s Government, by concerted 
action and in co-operation with the Powers who 
were parties to the Treaty of Tien-Tsin, would 
endeavour to negotiate a supplementary treaty 
to provide for the safe investment of British and 
European capital in mining enterprise and in 
connecting lines of railway, under proper safe- 
guards protected by the contracting Powers. 
Lord Enfield said there was no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the reports in reference to the 
quantity of coal in China. Indeed, they were 
confirmed by the reports of our own consuls; 
but with regard to the obtaining the sanction of 
the Chinese Government to the coal being worked 
by foreign enterprise, Sir Rutherford Alcock had 
used his utmost endeavours, but unhappily with- 
out success hitherto, inthis direction. He (Lord 
Enfield) could only hope that, sooner or later, 
the Chinese people would see their way by their 
own industry and capital to develop these 
resources. 











“I KNOW A HAWK FROM A HANDSAW.” 


Sir,—If your correspondent “ A. H.” will con- 
sult Richardson’s Dictionary, under the word 
“Heron” he will see all about the Hernshaw; 
and why the man must have been very ignorant 
of faloonry—and in those days of most other 
things—who “did not know the hawk from the 
hernshaw.” He will see that Chancer spells the 
word “Hernsewe” without the “h.” It also 
appears in the not uncommon surnames Hearn, 
Earn, Erne, “Hanshaw,” or ‘‘ Henshaw,” and 
‘‘Earnshaw.” On the Orwell, in Suffolk, the 
heron is still called the hernshaw by old-fashioned 


country people, and the word probably lingers | P 


in other parts of the country where the bird is 








the colliers an advance of 6d. per day. The 


frequently seen. C. J. Geper, 


WILLESDEN, MIDDLESEX. 


At a recent meeting of the Architectural 
Association, a paper was read by Mr. F. A, 
Wood, giving a history of the Church of St. 
Mary, Willesden (about four miles north-west 
of the Regent’s Park, and two miles from Wil. 
lesden Junction) ; the details gathered from the 
muniment-room in St. Paul’s (London), from the 
records in the Augmentation Office (full lists of 
the Church’s goods, 5 Edward VI.); also from 
old wills, church-rate books of the last centary, 
&c. The church is of some interest (1) as an 
old church of a small parish well clear of Olid 
London, but now nearly reached by unbroken 
masses of building; and (2) in connexion 
with the pilgrimages to Our Lady of Willesden, 
very popular among the lower classes in the 
fifteenth century. (3) The building contains 
some good remains of various dates, and is bat 
little known. The connexion of the monks of 
St. Erkenwald (Bishop of London 675-697)— 
now represented by the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s—with the district is another point 
worthy of note. A charter of King Athelstan 
(925-941) gave Neasden (a hamlet a mile from 
Willesden Church) and Willesden, then two 
farms or two manors, to these monks to pray for 
his soul. Long after that time the whole of 
the district must have been a continuous 
forest, broken only by a few cultivated openings 
and by spots where the stagnant streams pre- 
vented the trees from flourishing. At such a 
point (the site of the present parish church), on 
the edge of the forest and the edge of a wide 


| marsh, a chapel or oratory was built for the 


twenty-eight families mentioned in the Domesday 
Survey. This was perhaps served occasionally 
by a priest sent from the cathedral; or it may 
have been simply an oratory like that at 
Kilburn.* Some remains of this church (of 
Early Norman date) have lately been found, and 
the font, long supposed to have been removed 
here, now appears matched by these portions of 
the early building. The neighbouring charch 


| (about two miles away) of Kingsbury, though 


containing traces of still earlier work (Roman 


| tiles, &c.), was probably built on the same model, 


—a plain oblong structure without aisles. This 
Kingsbury Church,—now sadly defaced and 
mutilated,—has never been added to since it 
was first built on the picturesque little knoll 
overhanging the Brent, in the midst of primeval 
forest that stretched unbroken all the way to 
the Chilterns. 

Mr. Wood then traced the further history of 
the church and parish: mentioning the new 
church of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
(complete in 1249), the original church remain. 
ing, in his opinion, as the north aisle ;—the first 
appointment of a vicar about 1200,—the dilapida- 
tion of the chancel as evidenced by a petition to 
the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s about temp. 
Rich. I1.; the building of a new chancel, south 
aisle, and tower early in the fifteenth century; 
and the modern history,—the work upon it in 
1851, and the recent additions. In connexion 
with the relations with St. Paul’s, it may be 
mentioned that about 1103 this parish was 
divided into two great divisions, each division 
subdivided into four prebends. To the west and 
north, Harlesden, East Twyford, Neasden, and 
Oxgate ; the other division comprising Willesden, 
Brandesbury, Mapesbury, and Chamberlain’s 
Wood. These names appearing on the stalls in 
the cathedral, mixed up with names of well- 
known places, sometimes puzzle people a little 





* Kilburn (Saxon, ke’e, cold, and bourn, a rivulet), now 
the well-known populous suburb (three miles from Euston 
Station), was on the main St. Alban’s road gen 
Edgware) in King Stephen's time. Fitzste s 
in strong terms of the dangers (‘‘ wolves, men, 
ee a no gg that lurked - wg forest _ 
mediate y the environs of t metropolis. 
The ren f in fact, after it had ascended the hill above 
Kilburn, called Shoot-up Hill, descended into a dense 
forest, which continued the greater part of the way. The 
Kilburn (now the erm sewer) separated the civilised 
from the savage part of the road. Travellers would wait 
to make up parties for the pu of ion in 
ge these dangerous roads. This would afford time 
‘or offering up prayers for protection, and on safe a 
thanks would be given. An oratory had been established 
here by a hermit. This became the Priory of St. John 
the Baptist. On the death of Maud (first wife of Henry I.) 
three of her maids of honour were the first nuns and 
built convent and church under the auspices of the Abbey 
of St. Peter, Westminster. As St. Peter's and St. Paul's 
were always at variance, we may understand that the 
buildings of St. John’s at Kilburn would be looked u 
with jealous eyes by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, 
resulting in the erection of the second church at Willes- 
den, the work similiar in character to that in the eastern 
crypt at Canterbury (A.D.1174). The Kilburn was not 6 
retty sparkling brooklet only ; in one of the charters it 
1s called Caneburna (the brook of the kine) ;— no 
a in @ widened portion the cows came to drink out 

it, 
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who are not in the secret. At this (1103) time, 


advantage and without prejudice to the main | Gothic. 


We ought not to forget that it is from 





these two divisions of the parish were completely 
separated from each other by dense oak forest, 
the acorns of which, according to Domesday, 
would afford food for 650 swine. The chapel at 
Church End served one division, while no doubt 
the neighbouring peasants of Willesden proper 
(thirty families, in Domesday) resorted to the 
oratory at Kilburn, used also by the residents at 
western Hampstead. 

The local pilgrimages of the Middle Ages, 


points of the composition, for a refinement of | Classic art we have obtained our caps and bases. 
parts to such an extent as sometimes to be lost| Pediments are a very natural form, provided 
sight of altogether, from the fact of their position | always that what is behind them is not a sham. 
being necessarily too remote, cannot conduce to} Architecture in the present day is copied from 
the end in view; but, whether in that case or| what has been done in the past. Everything 
not, such details as label mouldings, a repetition | seems to have been done already. If anything 
of moulded strings, too great an elaboration of | is to be done in the way of a modern or Victorian 
base conrses and plinths, and sometimes even | style, it must bea mixture of the old styles, as in 
the cornice itself, are amongst the number that | music with the same notes any amount of variety 





may, under many circumstances, be dispensed 





with, giving more consideration to well-balanced 
proportion, grouping, and outline of such portions 
as cannot be omitted from the nature of the 
general arrangement of the plan, and this with a 


Mr. Wood said, would form a very instructive 
and very interesting chapter in « history of the 
national manners. They were supported by 
popular feeling,—not by the noble and rich. 
Curiously enough, the literature of the day con. | careful use of the materials at hand, will seldom 
tains scarcely any allusion to them, except fail to produce the most satisfactory results. 
towards the period of their decadency, and then | But perhaps some one will say that this tends to 
all that is said of them is to their discredit, | the ‘‘churchwarden style.” However that may 
and condemns them both in their origin and | be, my view of the subject is to avoid meanness | 
consequences. In alist of the goods of the 48 much as prodigality in design and attempts at | 
church in 1249, mention is made of “two large display, probably produced by Portland cement, 
sculptured images of the blessed Virgin.” Along | Tough stucco, plaster casts, and “ machine-made” 
with the dedication of the recently completed mouldings, &c., at per 100 lineal feet, superficial 
Church of the Virgin, an attempt was thus made yards, or by the gross, as the case may be. 

to give her special honour. It is most probable Do not use ornamental details—I was about 
that one of these was afterwards the miracu- to say indiscriminately, or solely because the 
lous image of Our Lady of Willesden, placed in the several kinds may have been found to be beauti- 
north aisle (the original Norman church), the ful or very appropriate in this or that building, 
proper position of the altar of the Virgin being but rather take calmly into consideration the 
always on the north, to the right of the high varied circumstances and requirements of your | 
altar (to her son). It may well be that the pub. work as they natwrally occur, then, supposing | 
lication of some well-believed miracles either that you have arrived at a just conclusion as to | 
originated or revived the pilgrimages, and pro- what will best suit those circumstances, show as 
duced a devotion, the fruits of which helped to Plainly as you can a reasonable cause for the 
the works undertaken to the church in the mode of treatment adopted in every part of the 
fifteenth century. But whatever may have been Work. Inthe use of sculptured work, is it not objec. | 
the origin, the successors of the early pilgrims tionable to observe a good thing done too much ? 
were not gifted with very fervent devotion, and Some object from nature has perhaps been 























may be obtained. 

Mr. John L. Robinson said that he agreed with 
Mr. Owen that triglyphs in the Doric order were 
shams, being an imitation of what they were not 
—viz., ends of timber or wood construction. As 
for Gandon’s works—the Custom House, Four 
Courts, and Bank of Ireland,—none could deny 
the ability with which those buildings had been 
treated, and with a freedom which might well be 
copied. Wall columns in Classic were, he con- 
sidered, not to be deprecated when used for the 
only purpose to which they are legitimately 
adapted—as buttresses to strengthen a wall, and 
perform the same function as buttresses in 
Gothic. As for iron construction, in New York 
they go so far as to form the framework of the 
building of iron bars and girders, and to hang 
thin slabs of marble, sometimes only 1 in. thick, 
in front, giving the appearance of a solid ashlar 
building; while in reality it was a mere skeleton 
of iron without constructive truth. As for the 
pitch of roofs, he thought that they should be as 
high as possible. He thought that too little care 
is bestowed on the surface decoration of roofs. 
Often in buildings where various coloured ma- 
terials have been used we find the roof left one 
flat surface of the same colour. Could it not 


have been treated as the walls, with parti-colour 
or scolloped slates? or, better still, broken up 


if we may believe enemies, the scenes at the lovingly worked out by the carver (sometimes | with dormers, lunettes, or ventilators? He was 
festivals of Our Lady of Willesden were the to the surprise of the architect himself), and | of opinion that the grouping or outline of a build- 
reverse of edifying. In fact, these pilgrimages forthwith its effect is spirited away, or at least | ing is of far greater importance than the detail. 
became pleasant excursions into the country,—a depreciated, by too great a repetition, overlook- | As for the plainer of our middle-class houses, 
sort of picnic of the poorer citizens of London; ing the fact that a single object or mere point of | from the earliest ages the bulk of the population 
and the stricter class (the great middle class) of beauty in the right place will never weary or | lived in comparatively flimsy and plain dwellings. 


the time, denouncing pleasures they did not care become common. 
to share, spoke of them roughly. They had 


| He considered that the very unsatisfactory ap- 
In our ordinary city houses, amongst other | pearance of modern street architecture was due 


degenerated into fairs, such as any one may see | things capable of improvement, may be men-|to the fact that the houses were roofed parallel 
now at the patterns of Ireland, or the Pardons of tioned the entrance-door, The peculiar whims /| tothe street, and not as they ought to be, at 
Brittany. The church profited by the gifts of and fancies displayed in some are decided ex- | right angles to it, as we see in old houses of the 
those who attended, but the district suffered | amples of what to avoid. Of course, we have | Queen Anne period in the liberties of Dublin ; 
from the congregation of the idle and disorderly. | #!! more or less respect for what is called | the effect of the gables, as they are vulgarly 
The pious, well-to-do farmer was not only | “Classic,” but not when so distorted and mis-/| called A roofs, being most picturesque and 


shocked by the profanity, but also disgusted by | placed, though dignified by the name of portico, | 
the conduct of the pilgrims who came to the | 48 in the case where an order is crammed under 
parish to break down his hedges, steal his fowls, |@ Semicircular arch forming the outward ter- 
and set a bad example to his servants. This | mination to an entrance-hall or lobby, from 8 ft. 
sort of sentiment had quite as much to do, Mr. | 10 ft. wide, though _composed of two unex- 
Wood thought, with the suppression of the local | ceptionable columns, with entablature to match, 
pilgrimages as any religious motives. The beautifully painted in imitation of what it is 
image was destroyed at Chelsea, in the first  20¢; standing out from the plainest possible red 
or second year of Edward VI. (at the same brick, “tuck-pointed,” and most likely ‘“‘raddled” 
time as that of “Our Lady of Walsingham”) ; | front, accompanied by inconsistently [plain rec- 
and the north aisle, where it had stood, was tangular openings in wearisome square miles of 
pulled down. The tradition in the parish Such fronts by way of windows. Is not this a 
is that nothing was suffered to remain that | Very faint but true picture of our present 
would recall the past superstitions. The church | “street architecture”? And as we see it 
as it now stands, contains some very fair Tepeated from time to time, apparently to the 
brasses ; one of Bartholomew Willesden, in civi- | entire satisfaction of all parties concerned, until 
lian dress, to the time of Henry VII., and his ®t least two-thirds of our towns and cities are 
wives. “In these brasses,” Mr. Wood remarked, | 8° disfigured, it becomes a somewhat serious 
<<‘ if a' man has but one wife, both look out of | consideration whether, after all, true and con- 
the brass ; when he has two, they are placed | sistent work in common things will ever again 
one on each side, looking at him.” In the will | be seen—that is, from the palace to the college ; 
of William Lickford, died 1517 (vicar of Willes. | 4nd if in some providential way it does partially 
den, prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Chancellor of | #ppear, whether it will be appreciated generally : 
the diocese), now at Doctors’ Commons, he We may have tried hard to believe in the painted 


pleasing. 
of the ancients remain, and it is considered that 
they must have been very rude indeed, although 
the ancients have left behind them 
beautiful temples. 


No trace of the middle-class dwellings 


such 


Mr. Mitchell said that he agreed with Mr. 


Longfield that dentils were a beautiful form of 
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desires that he may be buried before the altar 
of the Virgin in his church at Willesden. The 
inscribed brass, depicting him as a vested priest, 
still remains in the church,—another relic of the 
destroyed north aisle—the aisle at last replaced 
by the recent addition. In the discussion after 





Venus of the late sculptor, Gibson, and not feel 
much regret at having failed to appreciate it (the 
paint, not the sculptured marble), because this 
bedecking and besmearing otherwise good work 
is in the same objectionable manner. 

If we take into consideration the labour of 


the paper, allusion was made to the three-light | skilled workmen in every branch connected with 
window, inserted in 1851, at the west end; and building, and the materials employed — fre- 
the opinion expressed that there was sound reason quently of a costly nature,—-and the evident in- 
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for the almost universal custom of putting an 
equal number of lights in west windows in 
the old time. By this difference from the eastern 
end, a judicious distinction is made, which it is 
neither necessary nor desirable to abandon. 





ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS IN COMMON 
USE. 

ConTINUING the observations on this subject, 
read at the Architectural Association of Ireland, 
Mr. E. Trevor Owen said,—There are many un- 
n and expensive things in every style and 


dustry and perseverance expended in many very 
indifferent designs, and compare it with what 
might have been done had the same efforts been 
rightly directed, we should find that real ex- 
travagance had been indulged in, though quite 
unwittingly. Our plain duty would, therefore, 
appear to be the task of teaching as much as in 
us lies, that right way whereby we shall not only 
disseminate the beautiful and true more widely, 
but, in so doing, save also our clients’ pockets. 

During the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Longfield (hon. sec.), said that dentils are 
most effective members of a cornice, and that 
the use of triglyphs in Classic work may be 





order which I think may be omitted with general 


accounted for quite as well as many features in 





ornament (no matter what may have been their 
origin), somewhat analogous to the billet mould- 
ing of Gothic. He thought it would be an evil 
day when vaulting was disused. As for iron 
being the building material of the future, he 
would rather say of the past, as eminent engi- 
neers have discovered, that it will not bear 
exposure to the weather. The iron bridges will 
| not last half so long as the stone ones, and when 
| this was generally known, the use of iron would, 
| he was sure, be discontinued. Iron is not, from 





ithe evidence of Captain Shaw, of the London 
| Fire Brigade, a fireproof material; he would 
| prefer a wooden beam to resist the action of 


fire. He thought that every one with artistic 
taste would not be sorry to see the last of iron 
in architecture. Mr. Owen might have laid 
greater stress on truth,—a truthful building 
may be designed in any style. 








PROGRESS OF THE ST. GOTTHARD 
RAILWAY. 


Tus Swiss Federal Council have sent to the 
different subsidising Governments their first re- 
port on the progress of the undertaking, from 
which we obtain the following particulars. 

In an introduction the report gives first the 
history of the foundation and constitution of the 
St. Gotthard Railway Company, the appointment 
of the council of administration (““ Verwaltungs- 
rath’’), as well as the election of the board of 
directors, at the first meeting of the council. 
Then follows the report on the raising of the 
necessary capital and details as to the financial 
combination, the names of the different bankers 
who formed the latter, and the proportion in 
which each member of it subscribed. 

On April 2, 1872, the council confirmed the 
elections by the board of the principal officials 
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¢ the railway, who are the following :—M.| The very extensive and difficult works for deter- 
Gerwig, of Karlsruhe, was appointed chief engi- | mining the axis and height of the tunnel and the 
neer; Dr. Schweizer, of Ziirich, first secretary | altitudes of the two entrances were begun by 


of the board and the council; M. Kaltbrunner, 


of Geneva, French secretary to the chairman of | and, completed in 1871. 


M. O. Gelpke in 1869, continued during 1870, 


The notices of the 


the board, and translator at the meetings of the | separate determinations and triangulations of the 
council; Professor Zahringer, of Laufenburg, | survey, as contained in the report, give the 
chief accountant ; M. O. Gelpke, of Berne, chief | expert an idea of the magnitude and difficulty of 


of the topographical section of the technical | the work. 0 | 
; at the | points of the tunnel at Airolo and at Géschenen 


nterthur, | are 15,568 metres 616 millimetres distant from 


central bureau. The Federal Council, 


same time, appointed M. G. Koller, of Wi 


Federal inspector of works at the St. Gotthard. | each other. i h 
The board cf directors was divided into three | the calculations leave nothing to be desired ; but 
it is intended to submit the determination of the | 


different departments, of which the first, the | 
political, comprised the business of the railway, | 
so far as it is of a political character, as well as | 
its relations with the administrations of other 


According to them, the two extreme 
The exactitude of the works and of 


axis to a second test by means of staking out 
the ground and astronomical verification during 
the course of the coming summer. The direction 


railways; also the construction of the railway,|of the tunnel deviates from the meridian 
with the exception of works above ground | 4° 55’ 30°4" towards the west. ae 

(‘ Hochbauten’’), and the rolling stock, znder| The Gotthard tunnel will have in its cross- 
the direction of the chairman of the board, Dr. | section the same dimensions as the Mont Cenis 
Alfred Escher. The second department, under the | tunnel. -\ later slight alteration of the axis, 
superintendence of the vice-chairman, M. Zingg, | causing the sam> to come nearer to the village 
includes the management of the finances, with | of Airolo, will offer many advantages, amongst 
the construction of the works above ground,| others that of protection against avalanches. 
the tolls, and correspondence resulting there-| The station will be erected on the meadows be- 
from with other railways. The third depart-| tween the village of Airolo and the river Ticino. 
ment, comprising the legal business of the com-|The same is the case with the station at 
pany, the rolling stock and traffic, the adminis- | Géschenen, which will stand in the angle formed 
tration of the local finances, the superintendence | by the twoarms of the Reuss named respectively 
of the offices and buildings of the company, and | the Gotthard and Géschenen Reuss. The latter 
the correspondence connected with these sub- | station will have a length of 480 metres, that at 
jects, is under the supervision of M. Weber. | Airolo of 700 metres. From Gischenen down. 


The superintending engineer had already pro- | wards in the direction of Wasen the maximum | 


visionally entered upon his duties on March 1,| fall will be 25 in °/,,; from Airolo to the 
1872, and had set to work at once in forming| precipices of Stalvedra the fall is a little less. 
the necessary technical staff. More than 1,200) The stipulations of the convention of October 15, 
candidates applied, of which many were men | 1569, have been strictly observed ; as regards the 
high in their profession. The applications | height of the tunnel (6 metres to 8 metres, by a 
have not all been considered yet, but 100 persons | width of 7°60 metres), the definitive project is 
have already been selected, of which half are| more favourable than that of the surveyors, 


employed in the canton of Ticino; the rest| 
partly in the central office at Zurich, partly in 
Lucerne and Uri. 

The preliminary technical work could now at | 
once be proceeded with. For this purpose, sec- | 
tions were formed in Lucerne, Wasen, Gischenen, | 
Airolo, Faido, Bellinzona, Locarno, and Lugano, | 
and those points were first attacked whose 
execution required a longer time, or which had 
to be done by a certain specified time. These | 
preliminary labours advanced at such a rate | 
that already, in June of last year, the plans for | 
the large tunnel, for the stations of Gischenen | 
aud Airolo, and for the lines from Biasca to | 
Langensee and from Lugano to Chiasso, could | 
be submitted to the Federal Council and the | 
cantonal governments. The Federal Council | 
had already sanctioned the plans for the de. | 
finitive direction of the axis of the tunnel and 
its normal cross-sections, those for the station of | 
Géschenen and the northern entrance of the | 
tunnel, for the height of the station of Airolo 
and the southern entrance, for the execution of | 
100 metres of the tunnel from the north and of 
600 metres from the south, as well as the plans 
of the works of the firm of Sillar & Co., at the 
bridge over the Moesa, near Bellinzona, and at 
the tunnel of Paradiso, near Lugano, which are 
by this time partly executed. 

The surveys for the lines from Biasca to 
Langensee and from Lugano to Chiasso had 
especially to be pushed forward, it being the 
intention to open them for traffic within two 
years and a half, reckoning from October 22, 
1872; and the surveys are, indeed, so far) 
advanced that the final plans may be prepared | 
and the works commenced at once. The tracing 
and the locality of the principal stations at 
Bellinzona,{ Lugano, and Locarno, have been 
sanctioned by the council of administration, and 
are only waiting for ratification by the govern. 
ment of the canton of Ticino. The surveys of | 
the routes from Airolo to Faido, and from | 
Gidschenen to below Wasen, have so far pro- | 
gressed that the central bureau will be able in| 
the course of this winter to work out the) 
tracings, and by the beginning of spring to! 
submit the definite plans. The staff at Lucerne | 
is occupied with tracing the lines which are | 
to connect the St. Gotthard Railway with the | 
Central and North-East Railways. All these | 
geometrical labours are founded on the level. | 
lings of MM. Benz and Spahn, begun under the | 
supervision of the Federal Geodetic Commis- 
sion, at the instigation of the Gotthard Com. 
mittee, in 1869, and completed in the course of 
1872. The details of these interesting works 
are contained in the yearly reports of MM. 
Hirsch and Plantamour, directors respectively 


MM. Beckh and Gervig, which served as the 
basis to the convention. The tunnel will have 


| two lines of rails, and will be straight, with the | 


exception of a curve of a radius of 300 metres in 
a length of 


with the axis of the Airolo station. 
itself has a length of 14,900 metres, and its 


° ° - } 
greatest elevation above sea-level will be 1152-40 | 
metres, instead of 1163°33 metres, the maximum | 


elevation allowed by the stipulations. 
On the 4th of June of last year the works were 


145 metres, near the southern | 
entrance, which connects the axis of the tunnel | 
The tunnel | 


slate was met with, which, at 100 metres, 
increased in compactness, and showed alternate, 
soft and hard layers. According to calculations, 
the outflow of water at the mouth of the tunnel 
amounts to 37°5 litres per second. At 34 metres 
from the entrance, in widening the gallery, 
14 metres under the surface, another bed of peat 
underneath moraine débris was found; it con- 
tained well-preserved remnants of wood, pro- 
bably of the birch. Collections are to be 
made of the different kinds of rock met with. 
At every 100 metres, or in places where the 
nature of the ground suddenly changes, cubical 
pieces are to be cut out, numbered, and provided 
with labels showing at what distance from the 
tunnel entrance they were to be found. They 
will be inspected by experts twice or three times 
during the year, and then sent to the authorities 
at Berne, who will forward specimens to the 
universities of Zirich, Berne, Basle, Berlin, 
Milan, Rome, and Florence. The villages of 
Altorf and Airolo will also each receive a com. 
plete collection. At both entrances of the tunnel, 
besides, a list of these stones, with number, 
kind of rock, date of cutting, distance from the 
tunnel entrances, name, layer, and temperature 
of the rock, as well as that of the springs found, 
and mathematical notices relating to the con- 
struction of the tunnel, will be placed. Meteo- 
rological investigation will also be instituted 
during the progress of the works. 

As regards the granting of the contracts for 
the tunnelling works to M. Favre, the report 
adds the reasons which determined the Federal 
| Council in its choice. The convention which the 
latter has concluded is in accordance with the 
| obligations undertaken towards the subsidising 
States, as well as with the different resolutions 
| passed by the Federal Council in this matter ; 
the contract further offers all possible advan- 
tages from both a legal as well as a technical 
and financial point of view ; the conditions are 
more favourable than those of all other com- 
petitors ; and the character and position of the 
| entrepreneur offers all desirable guarantees. The 
Italian Government, it is to be hoped, will by 
this time have been better informed by the 
report of the Federal Council than by the com. 
| plaints of interested engineers. 

The first year of operations for the great work 
has been fixed by the Federal Council from 
October 1, 1872, to October 1, 1873. After the 
lapse of that space of time, the Federal Council 














definitively begun, to permit of the tunnelling | is obliged, by the 17th article of the Inter- 
experiments of an English company, not, after | national Convention of October 15, 1869, to 
all, proceeded with. The stone hitherto met | render account to the contracting States of the 
with is a hard and close gneiss-granite with a | money spent in the construction of the railway. 
course strongly tending towards the south-east,| Later advices state that all difficulties raised 
in a direction from north-east to south-west. It | by the Italian Government have been removed, 
is presumed that this rock reaches as far as the | and the programme has been accepted. An 
Urnerloch, a distance a little over 2 kilometres. | agreement satisfactory to both sides has been 
Rails have been laid down for the transport of | come to as to the acquirement of the boring and 
material to the workshops, and the brickwork | air-compressing engines used at the Mont Cenis 
for the repairing and engine sheds has been| tunnel. We take the following additional data 
finished. On the lst of July the works at Airolo| from the above-mentioned programme for the 
were taken in hand, and M. Favre began his/ first year. It is intended to employ, at both 
operations on September 13. By November 30,/ ends of the tunnel, boring-engines of greater 
the depth of the gallery had been advanced | power than those used for the Mont Cenis tunnel, 
91 metres, i.e. on both sides of the tunnel | to be driven by engines of 500-horse power. At 
96 metres. As far as 36 metres, earth mixed | the north end, a waterfall of the river Reuss, 
with sand and gravel, with partial percolation of | near the entrance to the tunnel, is to drive tur- 
water, was met with; then came about 29 metres ; bines; and at the southern side the waters of 
of layers of limestone, with considerable affiux | the Val Tremola will have to perform the same 
of water ; then follow layers of mica-schists and | function. Motive powers, such as were employed 
feldspath. An exact description of the geological | at the Mont Cenis tunnel, are not practicable at 
features of the work is to be published. | St. Gotthard. The contractor considers it pos. 

The Alpenpost, in a communication from the | sible, with an expenditure of two million francs, 
superintending engineer, furnishes some details | to complete his preliminary arrangements by 
of the geological formations met with up to the | the Ist of July, 1873; and he calculates to be 
present time in driving the tunnel. Their able, from the Ist of January, to proceed with 
features are much more simple on the north side | the work at the rate of 100 metres per month, 
than on the south. At Géschenen, in the fore- | at each end. The estimate for the first year is 
cutting, granitic gneiss was met with; at a/|as follows:—1. Machinery, tools, preparations of 
distance of 26 metres a layer of chlorite was cut | all descriptions, 2,000,000 fr. 2. Tunnelling : 
into, but this soon ceased. The rock is quite | direction levels at Airolo, 145 metres, at 1,500 fr. 
dry, and while towards the surface it shows two | per metre, 217,500 fr. ; boring of 1,800 metres 
courses, at 30 metres it is compact, and of a of the principal tunnel, at 2,800 fr., 5,152,000 fr. ; 
conchoidal fracture. At Airolo, on the south, | walling, according to the different sections of 
however, rubbish of a moraine-like nature, | the report, 1,458,050 fr. 3. General expenses of 
seemingly resting on peat, was first cut through ; | administration and preliminary work for 1:840 
the gallery then runs, at 40 metres, through | kilometre, at 97,000 fr. per kilometre, 178,480 fr 
yellow limestone ; at 48 metres through gyp- | Total, 9,006,030 fr. According to Art. 17 of 
sum containing a course of anhydrite; at 64/the above-mentioned convention, the Federal 
metres, through tale and mica-slate ; and still | Council will give notice at the end of the first 
further on, through magnesian limestone and | year to the subsidising States what sum has 
similar débris of rock; at 85°7 metres a bed of | actually been expended. At the same time, the 
débris being entered, the afflux of water, which | ninth part of the third of the subsidies payable 
carries into the gallery débris of mica-slate and | in equal yearly portions (28,333,333 fr.), will be 
quartz-blocks, was 30 litres per second, — After! due to the amount of 3,148,148 fr. Total, 
this latter stratum of about 4 metres thickness | 12,154,178 fr. This is 143 per cent. of the 


of the observatories of Neufchitel and Geneva. \had been cut through, easily crumbling mica. | whole subvention. 
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IMMANUEL CHURCH, SAMADEN, 
SWITZERLAND. 


THE question of designs for Mountain Chapels 
being at this moment on the tapis, we make it 


an opportunity to give an illustration of the | 


picturesque little church that has lately risen 
upon the granite heights of the Upper Engadin. 

Two years ago, the English who were filling 
the hotels at the pleasant village of Samaden, 
found no better place for their Sunday service 
than the coffee-room of Bernina’s Hotel. At the 
suggestion of the Rev. Stenton Eardley (then 
staying at Samaden), M. Bernina gave the site, 
some materials, and a donation towards the 
erection of an English church. The building- 
fund (about 1,200/.) has since been raised 
entirely by the exertions of Mr. Eardley, and 
the work was paid for by the time of the con- 
secration last summer. 

Messrs. George & Vaughan were consulted as 
architects, and they have designed a building 
quite in harmony with its position. Being 
6,000 ft. above the sea, and a day’s journey from 


any town, skilled labour was hardly to be had. | 


The low walls are of granite, quarried from the 











rock on which the church stands. The fall of , Freemasons of the province. It is 17 ft. 5 in. ir. 
the hill from west to east leaves the chancel} width. A horizontal line of carved stone extends 
high above ground ; it is carried on open arches, | across where the communion-table will be placed. 
beneath which is a precipice. The choir forms | Above this are seven niches, filled alternately 
a picturesque feature above the village. | with statues and sculptured groups. The sub- 
The roofs and spire are covered with shingle, | jects, from left to right, are :—Moses bearing 
and the boarded Swiss gables have been used, | the Tablets of the Law; group, the Nativity ; 
as giving the best shelter from the snow, and as| St. Peter; group, the Ascension; St. Paul ; 
being more easy of construction than the usual| group, Entombment of the Saviour; David, 
stone coping. The east window is filled with | bearing the Harp. The groups are good works 
glass by Messrs. Lavers & Co.; and there is a|of art. The central one, the Ascension, is 5 ft. 
reredos of Messrs. Powell’s glass mosaic. |in height; and the side groups are each about 
The four Evangelists, occupying panels in the | 4 ft. 3 in. high. The statue of St. Peter is of 
pulpit, were carved by Mr. Forsyth, but the Painswick stone; the other figures and the 
rest of the joinery and carving is Swiss work, as | groups are of stone from Mr. Wingate’s quarry, 
also is the parquetrie floor. at Crickley Hill. Over the figures and groups 
are wrought canopies; above these are three 
open pinnacles, with statues of angels; and sur- 
mounting the central pinnacle is the cross, 27 ft. 
NEW REREDOS, GLOUCESTER gig re The — and statues are by 
se fe: Re ern, sculptor; and the other por- 
CATHEDRAL. tions of the work were executed by Mena 
Heke may be seen a representation of the| Farmer & Brindley. ' 

reredos which has recently been set up in| The drawing we have engraved was made 
Gloucester Cathedral, from the design of Sir! from a very excellent photograph, the production 

Gilbert Scott, and at the cost of the munificent of Mr. Abraham Thomas, of Gloucester. 
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ARCHITECTS AND DRAUGHTSMEN. 


Sin,—That the architectural profession, in 
common with nearly every other in this country, 
has becéme overstocked of late, is a statement 
which the members of that profession will pro- 
bably be, for the most part, the last persons to 
contradict. Certain movements, partly con- 
nected with art, partly with ecclesiastical feel- 
ing, gave no doubt a great impetus to the prac- 


tice of architecture during the past thirty or | 
forty years, and brought many workers into the | 
field, a considerable proportion of whom have | 
made what is called “a good thing” of it. The! 
profession has acquired a higher status, in some | 
points at least, and a greater popularity ; and, | 
as in nearly all such cases, the re-inforcement of | 


its ranks has proceeded in a more rapid ratio 
than the increase of professional work. The 
superfluous number of recruits, who were not 


able to find for themselves a separate “con. | 


nexion,” wide enough to establish a business 
upon, found an outlet for their abilities in 
assisting those more able or more fortunate per- 
sons who had been first in the field, and had 
accumulated more work than they could carry 
on unassisted ; and the occupatiou of architec- 
tural draughtsman became almost established as 
a recognised branch of the profession. For) 


must be regulated by the usual laws of supply 
and demand, But the assistant architect is, on 
the contrary, in a somewhat anomalous position. 
He is supplying, in fact, at a greatly reduced 
rate of remuneration, the work for which his prin- 
cipal is paid, and with the merit of which his 
principal is publicly credited. Now, if architec- 
ture really is, as I hope and believe, a recognised 
art, and not a mere business, this certainly is 
& Somewhat anomalous position, and the re- 
sult is unsatisfactory. The public do not get 
what they really pay for, i.e. the skill and 
thought of the eminent architect himself; the 
assistant architect gives thought and ability, so 
far as they go, without getting any credit for 
them ; and the architecture in most cases pro- 
bably suffers, either from the inferior ability, or 
from the necessarily inferior interest in, and re- 
sponsibility for the work, on the part of the 
assistant. 

I am not necessarily blaming any one ; still 
less am I taking up the cudgels for the assistant 
architect as against the principal. Thearrange- 





2,0001., and of the assistant-commissioners not 
more than 1,500l. per annum each respectively. 
One of the commissioners must be learned in 
railway and other departments of law, and 
another must have railway experience. The 
commissioners may sit at such times and places 
as they may think proper, either separately or 
together, and in open court or with closed doors. 
They are to have powers to determine differ- 
ences between railway and canal companies; 
and to exercise, by transfer, certain powers and 
duties, in relation to railways, that are now exer- 
cised by the Board of Trade. They will have 
jurisdiction in questions of through routes, and 
the appointment of rates as between companies, 
and will be the intermediary authority between 
the Postmaster-General and the railway com. 
panies, in the matter of carriage of mails. 
| Various other powers are to be exercised by the 
| commissioners, and certain new duties are im. 
| posed by the Bill upon railway companies. One 
| Of these is of an extraordinary character, and 
| can only be carried into effect by the expendi- 








and oversee personally ? 


/ment is a habit we have adopted, and it is|ture of an enormous amount of work. The 


probably adopted in general as a matter of course | eleventh section of the Bill provides, that every 


| by both sides. What, it may be asked, is a man | railway company and canal company shal! keep, 
| to do, who has gained such a reputation that he | at each of their stations and wharfs, a book or 


is entrusted with more work than he can design | books showing every rate chargeable for the 
Is he to lose the carriage of traffic, other than passengers and 


some time past, however, there have not been | advantage of his superior ability ? Byno means. | their luggage, from that station or wharf, in- 


wanting indications that this subordinate rank | 


Somebody ought certainly to pay him for his cluding any rates charged under any special 
Every such book shall distinguish 


has become inconveniently crowded, bringing superior ability : and this “somebody” is the | contract. 
with it the usual and well-known results of an public. At present the public pay nothing extra for | how much of each rate is for the conveyance of 
excess of supply over demand in any department it. There isa standard of 5 per cent., below which the traffic on the railway or canal, including 
of human labonr. In the present day, it seems certainly think the architect’s remuneration | therein tolls for the use of the railway or canal, 
almost equally a matter of course that those who should not fall (unless in some very exceptional | for the use of carriages or vessels, or for loco- 
find those results affecting them, in the usual cases) ; work which is not worth that is pretty | motive power, and how much is for loading and 
shape of hard work and low remuneration, should | ..4.4 to be bad. But if an architect acquires | unloading, covering, collection, delivery, and 
bethink themselves of the modern weapon of | such a reputation that more work is crowded on | Other expenses ; and the entries in such books 
combination, which has been handled with such him than he can attend to,—if, in any other | shall be made in such form, and contain such 
effect in some of the lower strata of the labour words, the public prefer to employ A. rather particulars as the commissioners may from time 
market, in order to better themselves. Hints, at than B., C., or D.,—the plainest course open to/ to time, and on the application of any person 
all events, are bandied about which indicate that | A. is to raise his terms. This would have one of | interested, and for the purpose of insuring 
this idea has suggested itself to the mind of |two effects: it would either enable him to re. | publicity, direct. Such books are to be open for 
architectural draughtsmen. We hear of com-/| munerate his assistants adequately, or it would | inspection without the payment of any fee. 
parisons instituted between the incomes obtain. | eet free the surplus work, which he could not | Penalty for non-compliance with this require- 
able by architects’ assistants and those realised personally undertake, to be carried out, at the | ment may be five pounds, and “ five pounds per 
by mercantile clerks, who occupy the same rela- ordinary rate of remuneration, by those who at | day for every day during which the offence con- 
tive position in regard to their principals; and present work as his assistants at much less than | tinues.” Analysed traffic rates may be possible 
the hasty inference drawn is, that the latter that rate, and without the credit due to them for | for a limited selection of stations, but imposing 
have only to league together, and to stand out +1.:. work. There seems no more reason why | such analysed rates from every station or wharf, 
for their own terms. , ‘ ' an architect should not take this means of making | to every other station or wharf, is imposing a 
_It may be hoped that so unphilosophical a| Qo yital out of his superior talent, than why a| burden too heavy to be borne. 
view of Siinge 10 su6 Biuly te Se witey ae- | The Association of Chambers of Commerce is 








cepted by a body of men possessing a fair average | 
of education and culture. It is impossible to 
suppose that a comparison between the rate of 
salary of the mercantile clerks and of the archi- 


basis for consideration, without any recognition 
of the vast difference in proportion between the 
average gains of the principals in each case. 
And it is scarcely possible that the evils and 
risks to all parties, attendant upon any com- 
bination for the purpose (to use plain English) 
of raising wages, can need to be pointed | 
out, at this time of day, to any but the most 
unthinking. But there is a point of view in 
which the draughtsman has a cause of complaint 
to a certain extent,—a cause originating in a) 
defect in the professional system, and which | 
might be curable, without recourse to attempts at | 
artificial modifications of the scale of remu- | 
neration. 

There are, in fact, though not, perhaps, in 
name, two very different classes among those | 
who act as assistants to architects in large prac- | 
tice. Those who merely profess the practical 
operation of drawing plans,—that is to say, of 
assisting the architect in framing the necessary 
instructions to the contractor,—are fulfilling an 
ordinary and necessary part in the division of 
labour, and stand to the architect in the same 
relation in which the operative bricklayer, 
mason, or joiner, stands to the contractor. 
Work of this kind is really skilled labour, 
but not headwork; and the fact of the archi- 
tect delegating it to other hands in no way 
affects the ultimate result for which he is re- 
sponsible, and for which he is paid by his client. 
But there are now a certain number of men in the 
profession, ranking as architectural draughtsmen, 
who are really subordinate architects doing head- 
work, designing, &c., forand in the name of their 
principal, who has not time to doitall himself. The 
mere draughtsman occupies, as I observed, no 
anomalous position, but a perfectly natural and 
ordinary one, having its counterpart in every 
other department of labour ; and his remunera- 
tion, unless he tries the dangerous experiment 
of (temporarily) raising it by combination, 





painter should not. 
The result to the pocket of the eminent archi- 
tect would be much the same as at present; the 


| result to his reputation probably better; and he 


tect’s assistant, could seriously be adduced as a| would have the satisfaction of reflecting that his 


superior abilities were paid for not by his humbler 
brethren, but by the public who have the benefit 


of them. 
A Provinctat ARCHITECT. 








RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 
Tne subject of railway management is certain 


| taking action in another direction in relation to 
|railway management, and there have been 
| thrown out for consideration of the Chambers 
| numerous practical suggestions, having regard, 
| mainly, to the prevention of accidents. Not a 
| few serious accidents have occurred through the 
| breaking of coupling chains, and it is suggested 
| that Government should be asked to prescribe 
|a@ more efficient system of coupling wagons and 
| carriages. Improved fastenings for carriage- 
| doors, such as are in use on many Continental rail- 
| ways, to prevent passengers from falling out, 
are also recommended ; also, to protect the 


for some time to come to occupy a considerable | ,yblic from fraud, that the fares be printed upon 


'degree of public attention. Government natu- | railway tickets ; that tickets should be issued for 


rally shrinks from incurring the responsibility | a+ jeast ten minutes before the time appointed 


of taking such an enormous increase to its | 
burdens as the management of the railways of | 
the United Kingdom, the control of 800 millions 
sterling of capital, the administration of the | 


affairs and direction of an army of 300,000 


specially educated, experienced, and trained | 
officers and men, and the exercise of the vast | 
amount of patronage involved,—the exercise of | 
a kind of power for which Governments, which 
a breath may make or unmake, are in the nature 
of things unsuited. 

Short of the purchase and absolute control 
of the railways and canals of the kingdom, 
however, there appears to be a growing opinion 
that the State authorities should possess a 
greater degree of power in the direction of these 
modes of national communication than has been 
hitherto exercised, and the manner in which such 
power is to be employed is set forth in the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Bill that has been pre- 
pared and brought into Parliament in the present 
session by Mr. Chichester Fortescue, President 
of the Board of Trade, Mr. Childers, and Mr. 
Arthur Peel. 

A prominent feature in the Bill is the 
appointment of a permanent tribunal to exercise 
jurisdiction in railway affairs, such tribunal to 
consist of not more than three commissioners 
and two assistant-commissioners. The salary 
of the chief commissioner not to exceed 3,0001., 


for the departure of each train; that the habi- 
tual crowding of third-class passengers into first 
and second class carriages should be peremp- 
torily stopped, and that every compartment 
should contain a prominent notice of the number 
of persons it is constructed to carry. These and 
other suggestions will, it is expected, evoke 
resolutions or expressions of opinion from the 
conference of the Associated Chambers held 
in London during the current month. 








CAUTION TO HOUSE PAINTERS. 


Brown v. Smith.—This action, in Westminste: 
County Court, was brought from the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, by order of the Judges, under a 
recent Act of Parliament, notwithstanding the 
damages were laid at 500/. as compensation, 
under the following circumstances :— 

The plaintiff is a painter, and on the 20th of 
September his wife, whilst passing the defend- 
ant’s place of business, in Marsham-street, West- 
minster, was knocked down and severely injured 
by a shutter, that had been left standing outside 
by some house-painters in the employ of Mr. 
Allen, builder, of Great Smith-street, West- 
minster, who had the contract to paint the 
defendant’s shop. An important question to 
builders arose as to whether the painters 





of the other commissioners to be not more than 


were the defendant’s servants at the time the 
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shutters were placed by them in the street, or 


the servants of the contractor Allen; and, as 


will be seen, Mr. Allen has only escaped being 


made the defendant by the skin of his teeth. 

Mrs. Brown deposed, that at the time in ques- 
tion she was passing the defendant’s shop, which 
was being painted, and the shutters were stand- 
ing against the wall on the public footway. The 
wind was very boisterous, and blew one on to 
her, knocking her down, breaking her collar- 
bone, and injuring her to the present time. _ 

A surgeon from the Westminster Hospital 
deposed to the serious injuries sustained by the 
plaintiff, and considered it would be two months 
before she could follow her former livelihood. 

Mr. Allen, the builder, stated that he was 
employed by the defendant to paint his shop, 
but neither he nor any of his men had anything 
to do with taking down or putting up the shut- 
ters, although they had to paint them. On the 
day of the accident witness’s men certainly took 
them down, but under the direction of the de- 
fendant himself, and placed them against the 
wall. 

One of the painters, named Neal, swore that 
on the day of the accident they were not paint- 
ing the shutters, nor did they require them to 
be placed against the wall. They had been 
taken down and placed on the footway at de- 
fendant’s request. 


The defendant’s counsel urged upon the jury | 


that it was the builder, Allen, who ought to have 
been the defendant, and not his unfortunate 


client, as it was entirely owing to the job and) 
His | 
client deeply regretted this accident to the poor 
woman, although her husband had tried to ruin | 
by demanding the exorbitant 
Mrs. Brown was 


the painters that the accident occurred. 


the defendant 
sum of 5001. for compensation. 
clearly wrong in suing the present defendant, 
and he trusted the jury would direct her to 
apply for compensation to the builder, Allen. It 
could not be said that the painters who caused 
the mischief were the servants of the defendant, 
—they were Allen’s men, and Allen was alone 
answerable for his own men’s negligence. 

Mr. Smith said he entered into a centract with 
Mr. Allen to paint his shop, and had nothing 


whatever to do in giving orders to the painters. | 


The shutters were taken down by Mr. Allen 
without his wish or instruction. He did not 


witness the accident, and the first he heard of 


it was, whilst picking up the shutter, a man said, 


“ Ah, you are taking more care of your shutters 
were 


than the poor woman. The shutters 
usually kept in the shop, but they were placed 
outside the shop by Mr. Allen’s men. 
shutter had blown down previously. 


and were not present. 


James Young, in the employ of the defendant, 
said Mr. Allen’s men directed him to place the 
shutters against the wall, as he supposed, to 


paint them. 


In cross-examination, this witness said Mr. 
Allen’s men did not tell him to do so on the day 


in question, but the day before. 


The Judge ruled that if the jury believed that 
the shutters were placed on the footway by | 
order of the defendant, he was liable; but if 
the painters placed them against the wall for 
their own convenience to work on, then Mr. 
Tke damages, laid, , 
however, appeared excessive for a little trades- 


Allen would be liable. 


man to meet. 


Another 
When the 
accident occurred, the painters had left off work, 


For the present, therefore, the profession has 
nothing to show as a result of all the discussions 
and lond demands made for the artistic training 
of the future architect beyond a few stools and 
easels, and a disused room at the Architectural 


| Museum. 
| THomas Henry Watson, Hon. Sec. 








ENLARGEMENT OF THE WATERLOO 
RAILWAY STATION. 
| Tne South-Western Railway Company are 
about to effect a considerable enlargement of 
‘their Waterloo Station, with the view of afford- 
| ing additional accommodation at that part of the 
station which is set apart for the traffic of the 
Richmond and Windsor section of the company’s 
lines. For this purpose they are taking steps to 
| purchase land and buildings on the north side of 
the present terminus, the increased area which 
| they are endeavouring to obtain being upwards 
| of an acre in extent. The powers to purchase 
| this land and houses for the purposes stated are 
| amongst those for which the company are apply- 


ingjto Parliament in the present session, and the | 


Lambeth vestry, having had the company’s ap- 
plication under their consideration, have con- 
sented not to oppose the Bill before the Parlia- 
mentary committee, providing that the company 
will undertake to pay whatever rates may accrue 
until the proposed new station buildings are 
brought under rating by the overseers. 





THE SCHOOL BOARDS AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Tue Liverpool School Boards are entitled to 
the distinction of initiating a movement to com. 
bine with the ordinary primary education of the 
elementary schools that technical education 
which is so essential to the future artizans of 
the country. Having appointed a committee to 
consider certain proposaJs concerning this sub- 
ject, the following report has been drawn up and 
|agreed to:—That it is of great importance in a 

national point of view to impart at least the ele- 
| ments of sound scientific knowledge to the future 
artizans of this country, in order, as far as pos- 
sible, to qualify them to compete, on equal 
| ground, with the same classes in Continental 
nations. In reference to the following further 
proposals, viz.:—l. That with this object, and 
considering the large number of elementary 
schools in the borough, it is expedient to con- 
stitute a department of technical education 
under a competent head, by whom the masters, 
assistant masters, and pupil teachers should be 


formed into norma) classes, wherein they may be | 


qualified for giving lessons to their pupils. 2. 
That the head of the department shall give 
periodical lectures, illustrated by experiments 
to all the Board schools in succession, so as to 


bring each school regularly under his instruc. | 


tions. 3. That when special aptitude or taste 


for scientific knowledge, is manifested by any | 
pupils, either as the result of the lectures or | 


otherwise, such pupils shall be formed into 
special classes, and further instructed in such 
'subjects as appear most suitable for their in- 
tended trades. 4. That in order further to 
extend elementary scientific knowledge in the 
borough, the several denominational schools may 
participate in the benefits of the department in 
|such a manner and on such terms as may be 


The jury gavea verdict for 15l., and the Judge | arranged between the School Board and the 


awarded costs only on that scale. 








THE ART CLASSES. 


| local managers. It was resolved that the clerk 


| be instructed to forward a copy of these pro- | 


| posals to the Education Department, and to in- 
| quire how far, in the opinion of the Department, 


At a meeting of the joint committee of the | it is within the power of the Board to carry the 
architectural art-classes, held at the rooms of | ®®™¢ into effect. 


the Royal Institute of British Architects, on | 








Thursday, the 13th inst., a resolution, of which | 


the following is an outline, was passed :— 


** Looking back upon the efforts which have been made, 
though it cannot be said that the benefit to the students 
has been such as was hoped for, yet the results as regards 


| LONGFORD CASTLE, NEAR SALISBURY. 


THIs curious building, the seat of the Earl of 
| Radnor, and to which we have before re. 


the excess of working expenditure over the receipts from | ferred as the home of the works by Holbein now 


fees of the students have not been worse than our calcu- 
lations have led us to expect, nor than can be fairly looked 
These efforts have resulted in a loss 
We are 
therefore reluctantly obliged to discontinue our efforts to 


for in the future. 
which falls upon the members of the committee. 


carry on the classes as at present constituted.” 


exciting interest in Burlington House, is in course 
of completion under the direction of Mr. Salvin, 
Mr. Ockley being clerk of the works. The whole 
of the work has been intrusted to Mr. R. Futcher, 
| contractor, Fisherton Works, Salisbury. The 


Arrangements were made to facilitate the| carving has been executed by Mr. Alfred C. 
carrying on of classes for the study of the living | Kemm, of Petersfinger, Salisbury. 


model and the practice of figure design for | 


The county Mirror gives some additional par- 


architectural purposes, for which a class, pro- | ticulars:—The south-east tower forms now a part 
perly organised, will probably be formed at no | of the new drawing-room, which is 19 ft. high, 
very remote period, in accordance with the rules | 27 ft. wide, 56 ft. long, with an apsidal termina. 


of the Architectural Association. 


| tion. 


The walls to the height of 4 ft. are 


panelled in oak and walnut, moulded and polished. 
The floor is of oak, rubbed and polished. The 
entrance-door is surmounted with an enriched 
entablature, supported by columns with carved 
caps. On the fascia between the caps will be 
placed, carved in oak, an ornamental shield bear- 
ing the monogram of the owner, supported by 
two Cupids, festooned with fruit and flowers. 
The ceiling is of Elizabethan design, in plaster 
work. The room is approached from a corridor 
with a vaulted and enriched ceiling, supported 
by polished Devonshire marble columns. On 
the right of the corridor you enter the dining. 
room, which is an apartment of some 49 ft. by 
21 ft., and 19 ft. high. The ceiling is similar to 
that of the drawing-room in its character. The 
walls, to the height of 16 ft., are fitted with oak 
panelling, surmounted with a cornice, sup- 
ported at intervals with pilaster columns with 
carved caps. The faces of the pilasters are 
covered with carving, representing in masks, 
hung with fruit and flowers, Pan, Bacchus, and 
Silenus, with their attendant Satyrs and Fauns, 
some twenty-one in number ; and also a mask of 
Medusa. The chimney-piece is of carved white 
stone. We understand that there will be a large 
picture-gallery. 








DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


In the course of a lecture on Dwellings for the 
| working classes, mentioned in our last, Dr. Hard- 
| wicke said his views were that in a block of build- 

ings with accommodation for about 100 families 
| there should be various scales of residences, and 
many dormitories for single persons of both 
sexes, under supervision; shops on the ground- 
floor; and, what was very essential and never 
thought of, workshops for various trades on the 
top floor, airy and well lighted, to render un- 
necessary the use of living-rooms for the 
purpose. These residences would be disposed 
round an internal court, glazed over, like those 
of the great hotels in Paris. This would form a 
playground for children. In the basement there 
would be a common kitchen and baths, and 
separate spaces for coals, perambulators, &c. At 
the rear, reached under cover, would be common 
laundries and drying-rooms, and a hall for meet- 
ings, or club-room, with committee-room. Com- 
mon reading, smoking, eating, and billiard rooms 
should be provided. The water-closets, he 
thought, should be in groups for the separate 
sexes, under care of attendants, as at railway 
| stations, who could keep a barber’s shop. 
The provision of school-rooms and créches for 
| guarding infants under the same roof would also 
be made, and the comfort and convenience of 
‘the inmates so studied as to make their lives 
happier, as well as healther, than they could be 
now, miserably lodged as they were, as a rule. 
The covered areas would be found, as those at 
Guise were, warmer in winter and cooler in 
|summer than the external air, aud ventilation 
was secured by the air rising from the cool 
spaces in the basement up to and through the 
|glass roof. That this would be the effect 
| Mr. Baldwin Latham corroborated. 
| The lecture was illustrated by a set of plans, 
_prepared for the purpose by Mr. Seddon, which 
| had been adapted to a site near the Harrow and 
| Edgeware roads, and such as many which could 
be procured at a moderate cost at the rear of 
| the main new streets in various parts of London. 


THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


| Sheffield.—An association of the steel and iron 
| manufacturers of Sheffield has been formed for 
securing mutual support, and co-operation, or 
unity of action, in resisting combinations of work- 
men, and for other trade purposes. The sub. 
scription for raising a fund has been fixed at 5s. 
for each melting-hole and converting furnace in 
the possession of the firm, whether in use or 
otherwise. 

_ Edinburgh.—A mass meeting of Edinburgh 
joiners has been held in St. Mary’s Hall, Lothian. 
street, for the purpose of considering an overture 
received from a meeting of employers, request- 
ing a conference with the men in regard to the 
demand for a rise of wages on Ist of March. Mr. 
Jas. Wood occupied the chair. The meeting unani- 
mously agreed tosend several delegates to confer 
with the masters, and to report the result of the 
conference to afuture meeting ; but in the mean- 
time they resolved “That we do not accept the 
offer of the employers, but are willing to nego- 
tiate with regard to the other 4d.” 
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FRESCO BY PAUL VERONESE. 


Car_o Ripotri, in his very interesting book, 
‘‘Maraviglie dell’ Arte,” published in Venice in 
1648, notices very fully the numerous works 
executed by Paul Veronese. He describes a 
palace in Murano, near Venice, built for Signor 
Camillo Trevisano, after the designs of Mon- 
signor Daniel Barbaro, the interior of which was 
very beautifully decorated by Paul Veronese, 
assisted by his pupil Battista Zelotti. The 
palace was afterwards, says Ridolfi, converted 
into a place of evening entertainment for the 
gentlemen and ladies of Venice. 

About fifty years ago, the building was dis- 
mantled, and the frescoes were removed from the 
walls, and transferred to canvas by what was 
then a new process. Some of these have found 
their way to England, and three large 
works, in a good state of preservation, are 
now being exhibited by Messrs. Morant, 
Boyd, & Blanford, in their rooms, at 91, New 
Bond-street. The figures in these are all larger 
than life: the smallest fresco represents Minerva 
as the representative of Wisdom, between two 
other female fignres, Law and Justice, and 
evidently preferring the latter. The other sub- 
jects consist of boldly-treated groups of allego- 
rical figures, amongst which are conspicuous 
History, Astronomy, Chronology, and Fortune. 
Notwithstanding certain curious defects in draw- 
ing, which may possibly have disappeared in 
the original position of the works, there is a 
grandeur about these productions which fixes 
and holds the attention. 

Should any of our readers be led by this 
paragraph to visit Messrs. Morant & Co.’s pre- 
mises, they will also find there some noticeable 
old furniture. 








THE CHAPEL AND HALL, WINCHESTER 
COLLEGE. 


S1r,—Permit me, through your columns, to 
call attention to the state of the chapel and hall 
of Winchester College. It is with the greatest 
indifference that the authorities of the College 
treat all representations made to them on this 
subject, and the facts really deserve publicity. 

In 1681, the old stalls, with their canopies, 
were removed from their places in the chapel, 
and dark oak wainscot was erected in their stead 
in the four eastern bays (the remaining two at 
that time forming an ante-chapel), and an Ionic 
altar-piece of the same material took the place 
of the ancient tabernacle work. Though always 
somewhat incongruous with the style of the 
chapel, this woodwork had a handsome appear- 
ance in itself. But a more remarkable aspect 
than this interior now presents, it would be 
difficult to find. Owing to the necessity of in- 
creasing the accommodation, the tribunes appro- 
priated to the warden and sub-warden have 
been moved back from the rest of the panelling 
to the very western wall. About six years ago 
also, the reredos and wainscot were cut away 
from the eastern bay, and half the next bay. 
Consequently, proceeding from the east, we have 
one bay and a half, bare wall; two bays and a 
half, wainscot ; two bays bare wall; and then 
the tribunes before mentioned, against the west 
wall. Also on the north side, in the western- 
most bay but one; a very dirty old red curtain 
extends a good way up the wall, whilst the very 
westernmost bay is all bare wall above the seats. 
But such patchwork appearance is not confined 
to alterations in the old work; but even the 
new stone reredos has an eyesore. One niche 
was painted to see what the effect of colouring 
here would be. It was eventually decided to 
leave the stonework uncoloured, but the colour- 
ing has never been removed from this one niche, 
though the experiment was made several years 

A credence-niche close by in the north 
wall, has been at some period stopped with 
mortar, and in this state it is allowed to re- 
main, The interior of the chapel is also visited 
by very unpleasant draughts. These come 
partly from the roof, partly from the win- 
dows, which latter require releading in some 
places. The seats are high, straight-backed, 
and uncomfortable. There is no regular pulpit, 
and the consequence of the custom of preaching 
from one or other of the tribunes against the 
west wall is, that it is utterly impossible for any 
one sitting in the seats towards the east end to 
hear anything like half the sermon, except if the 
preacher happens to be one whose voice is re. 
markably clear. There is a paltry stove near the 
door, which is an extremely deficient warming 
apparatus. 


But the most extraordinary thing in this 
chapel is the organ. This instrament is coeval 
with the wainscot, having been built by Harris 
in 1681. It bears an inscription, stating that it 
was last repaired and added to in 1780. Owing 
to its cramped position (in a window-niche on 
the north side), there is not actually space for 
proper bellows, and in these bellows a large hole 
exists. The pipes are in too confined a position 
to speak properly, and the pitch of the instru- 
ment is always too low by a tone; and these are 
not all the facts about this instrument. 

It is needless to add that thorough restoration 
is necessary to make this chapel what it should 
be. But more than this is needed in the case of 
the west wall. There being no west window, 
there is a great blank wall the whole height of 
the chapel. Surely something might be done to 
cover this nakedness. Mr. Walcott thinks that 
there was formerly a representation of the Day 
of Judgment here. At any rate, it is absurd to 
suppose that William of Wykeham, with his 
well-known magnificent taste, could have left 
such an eyesore to this elegant chapel as the 
west wall now is. 

About the College Hall there is less to be 
said. Still, its present state is a perfect scandal. 
The lower part of the walls is draped in yellow 
wainscot, set up in 1540, and is innocent of all 
beauty. For the rest of the way to the roof (a 
very fine one, restored some years ago) extends 
a barren waste of whitewash. The floor is of 
wood, and the tables attached to it are very 
rough. The college pictures, instead of being 
hung in this, obviously their most proper, situa- 
tion, are kept, by a great abuse, where nobody 
ever sees them. 

Besides these, the exterior stonework of the 
old buildings, the images, &c., require much 
attention. The rule of those in authority seems 
to be to let everything go untouched till it falls 
down, or until actual dilapidation makes repairs 
necessary ; and this supposition is borne out by 
the fact that a short time ago a mullion out of a 
small window connected with the chapel fell 
down from very age into the court below. 

Now, if the authorities really cannot afford to 
carry out these works of restoration, they ought 
instantly to open a subscription for the purpose. 
I feel sure that past and present Wykehamists 
would soon subscribe the necessary amount. 
The authorities need not be ashamed of showing 
that they want money for this purpose, for every 
one who knows Winchester College must see 
that they have not sufficient funds,—unless, 
indeed, which I cannot believe, they have 
obstinately determined, even though they have 
the money, not to improve the present condition 
of things. D 





CORPORATION STABLING AND STORES, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Ata meeting of the Town Council held last 
week the tender of Mr. J. Hurtley, contractor, 
was accepted for the execution of the above 
works for the sum of 3,0001. 

The buildings are circular on plan. Accom- 
modation is provided for fifty horses in addition 
to blacksmiths’ and wheelwrights’ shopping, 
cart and stone- breaking sheds, paint and oil 
stores, &c. 

The architect is Mr. W. H. Ward of that town, 
whose competitive design was accepted by the 
Public Works Committee last year. 

The site is at the corner of Sheepcote-street 
and St. Vincent-street. 








ENCOURAGEMENT TO INDUSTRIOUS 
WORKMEN. 


Tue following letter from Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth to the Rev. D. Vawdry, deserves re-pro- 
duction :— 

“ My dear Sir,—Referring to the conversation on the 
3lst December, 1872, I now repeat in writing what I stated 
verbally, that I should have much pleasure in contributing 
for the next five years such a sum yearly as would give to 
the inhabitants of North Darley 3 per cent. more interest 
on their deposits in the savings bank, thus making the 
total interest 6 per cent. on their savings. Such inha- 
bitants must be the working classes, receiving wages, 
among whom I class domestic servants and children at 
echool, 

I apprehend there will be no difficulty in obtaining a 
list of the depositors, and the amount of interest they 
receive. That amount will be my subscription, If the 
Local Board, of which you are the chairman, will kind! 
undertake to ascertain the amount, and distribute it, 
will remit to you my subscription. I do this to give 
encouragement to the industrious, good workman. In 
the course of a long experience I have found how difficult 





it is to give to the industriou gong. and prudent work- 
men that encouragement whic deserves, 


It cannot be done by giving increased wages, at least to 
a very small extent, because the less industrious and the 
inferior workmen combine and claim the same, and so 
prevent the good workman getting his full value. 
If this proposal is found to work well in North Darley, 
I should Sone to see it extended to the Bakewell Union, 
if successful there, it might extend to the whole 
county. I think the owners of property and the great 
employers of labour might thus greatly promote the 
security of their own possessions, whilst they would 
stimulate the fragality of the working classes to the great 
benefit of their morals, health, and happiness. 
JoserH Wuitworts.” 


If the coalowners in Wales had done anything 
of this nature, they would have had men ready to 
stand by them to-day, and the unionists would 
not have had it all their own way. 

We may add, that the Local Board at once 
undertook what was desired. 








BUILDERS’ ACTION FOR EXTRA WORKS. 


HILL, KEDDELL, AND WALDRAM v. THE GUARDIANS 
OF THE POPLAR UNION. 


Txis action was tried in the Coart of Exche- 
quer, Guildhall, on Monday last, before the Lord 
Chief Baron and a special jury. Mr. Hawkins, 
Q.C., and Mr. Gates were for the plaintiffs, and 
Mr. Prentice, Q.C., and Mr. Harrison for the 
defendants. Plaintiffs sought to recover the sum 
of 7,7001., balance of an account under the 
certificate of the architect, Mr. Morris, employed 
by the defendants in respect to the enlargement 
of the Poplar Workhouse. The works were 
begun in the spring of 1869, and completed in 
January, 1872. The original contract was for 
32,4801., but with extras the cost was 50,0051. 
Is. ld. Mr. Morris certified for the 7,0001. 
claimed, and there was a dispute of 5,0001. which 
he would not certify for, and which was to be 
determined by arbitration. 


Mr. Waldram said he carried on the business of a con- 
tractor, and in March, 1869, he saw an advertisement 
inviting tenders for the enlargement of Poplar Work- 
house. His firm's tender was accepted, and they at once 
went on with the building. Mr. Morris was the architect 
appointed by the guardians, and from time to time that 
gentleman gave them certificates of the progress of the 
works done. All the works specified in the contract, as 
well as extras, had been completed by his firm. On the 
5th of January, 1872, with certain extras to be done, the 
job was completed. After the accounts had been gone 
through by Mr. Morris and witness's surveyor, Mr. Morris 
certified that a balance of 7,756/. 11s. 1d. was due to their 
firm. The architect in addition to this would not certify 
to their other claim, and they had made repeated applica- 
tions for the balance. 

By Mr. Prentice: By the sixth clause of their contract 
they were to be paid for extra work. Before they could 
commence extra work they had to obtain the written 
order of the architect, and then bills of quantities had to 
be prepared, and those bills were left with the architect. 
They declined to allow the guardians to inspect them 
because they were trade secrets. Had heard that the 
guardians had taken legal proceedings against the archi- 
tect for the recovery of the bills of quantities. They 
were, however, given up to their firm six months after the 
contract. He believed there were one or two instances in 
which work was done without the written order of the 
architect. A delay had occurred in completing the works 
on account of their being unable to get possession of the 
whole of the building land. 

The Lord Chief Baron said he could not have the time 
of the Court occupied in going into minute details, for 
such had better be determined by referees. 

Mr. Prentice said the guardians could procure no infor- 
mation as to the extras without such inquiry, and they had 
felt it to be their duty to defend this heavy claim, of 
which they could get no full or satisfactory particulars. 
———— relied upon a certificate, given under features 
the legality of which the Court would determine, and he 
contended that these architect's certificates were not 
binding. The contractors did not, as usual in cases of 
this nature, say if they were not entitled to recover under 
these certificates they could go for the work done. His 
clients were willing to pay the builders what their work 
was worth, after that worth had been fairly ascertained. 
The dispute about the 7,000/. might just as well have been 
referred to arbitration as the 5,000, had been. The 
architect had only power by the contract to certify in 
—— of work for which a written order had been given, 
and that had not been adhered to. The guardians had 
ascertained that for 3,5001, worth of work charged for out 
of the 7,000/. no written orders were given. There was 
also a claim for 1,%00/. surveyor’s charges for making up 
accounts, which was wholly unauthorised. 

The master of the workhouse was called, and said the 
orders of Mr. Morris for extras were laid before the 
guardians, and then remitted to the architect. 

Mr. Morris stated that there were eighteen blocks of 
buildings erected, and there was no unnecessary delay in 
the prosecution of the works. 

The Lord Chief Baron observed they had heard a great. 

rtion of this 50,000/. was for additions. Did it happen, 

uring the time these works were in progress, that any 
extra work was done for which a written order was not 
given to the contractor ? 

Mr. Morris said he gave written orders for everything 
contained in the account he sent in to the guardians, and 
there might be a few items he did not obtain the sanction 
of the guardians fur. He made his weekly report to the 
guardians as to the state of the works and as to what was 
required, and they signified their approval or not by 
resolutions passed at their meetings. 

The Lord Chief Baron said he should hold that if the 
clerk to the guardians had merely communicated with 
their architect orally, that would have been sufficient 
authorisation. 

Mr. Harrison observed thac there was a special sub- 
committee of the guardians to watch over the works. 





Mr. Morris, in cross-examination was asked several 
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questions about the dinner on laying the foundation-stone, 
in respect of which he had no definite instruction. He 
eaid he could ascertain what work had been executed by 
measurement. In arriving at the balance, he used the 
prices of quantities. There were many omissions,—pos- 
gibly to the extent of 2,000/. These omissions had been 
credited to the guardians, and were allowed for by witness 
in the balance of 7,000/. It was no part of contract with 
the defendants to measure and value the work effected, 
and therefore he considered he was entitled to payment 
for having done this in conjunction with Mr. Scholefield, 
the plaintiffs’ surveyor. They both received from the 
contractors between 800/. and 1,000/. 

By the Lord Chief Baron,—Did not think the fact of his 
Teceiving remuneration for this work was known to the 
guardians until they received the detailed account. A 
guardian, an architect, considered witness was entitled 
to payment for these extra services. It was not usual for 
architects to measure and value additions. That was 
generally carried out by surveyors; but in the present 
instance he undertook the work. He was paid a commis- 
sion on the work done by the guardians, 

Defendants’ counsel said no written orders could be 
found for 3,4201. : 

Mr. Morris said that there were written orders given 
by him to the contractors for the whole amount. The 
building committee went round with him every Tuesday 
to inspect the works, and they then received his written 
reports, and they were aware of all the work done from 
week to week, and never disapproved of any of the works, 
Seventy-five per cent. of the cost had been paid, and the 
dispute was concerning the remaining twenty-five. | 

he Lord Chief Baron said, if the jury believed Mr. | 
Morris that the extras had, with a few trifling and inci- | 
dental exceptions, been incurred by the authority and | 
under the written orders of the defendants’ architect, | 
and that he had based his calculations upon the sealed 
prices of quantities, then the plaintiffs would be clearly | 
entitled to their verdict. If the architect had failed in | 
his duty to his employers, they were at liberty to pro- 
ceed against him, but that could in nowise affect the 
plaintiffs as contractors. When the points of law about 
to be raised were argued, he would take care the de- 
fendants should have the benefit of any objections they 
could urge. He thought, before Mr. Morris sent in his 
account, it was his duty to have acquainted the guardians 
that he had received money from the contractors for 
valuing and measuring the work done. 

The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiffs for7,756/. 11s, 1d. 

Execution to be stayed until next term, to afford time to 


argue the points of law that will be raised. | 


| 

ASSOCIATION OF 

MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERS 
AND SURVEYORS. 

A wretIncof engineers and surveyors holding 
office under sanitary authorities in various 
parts of the country was held, on Saturday 
last, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Westminster, by permission of the council, for 
the purpose of forming the above association. | 
The following rules, among others, were unani- 
monsly adopted :— 











“‘ That the society be called ‘ The Association of Muni- 
cipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors.’ 

That the objects of the association be (a) the promotion 
and interchange among its members of that species of 
knowledge and practice which falls within the department 
of an engineer and surveyor engaged in the discharge of 
the duties imposed by the Public Health, Local Govern- 
ment, and other sanitary Acts; (4) the promotion of the 
professional interests of the members ; and (¢) the general 
promotion of the objects of sanitary science. 

That the members of the association consist of civil 
engineers and surveyors who hold permanent appoint- | 
ments under the various urban and rural sanitary autho- 
rities within the control of the Local Government Board.” 


It is intended that the annual meetings of the | 
association shall be held in various parts of the | 
country, the inaugural meeting to be in London | 
on May 3rd next. Mr. Lewis Angell, C.E., | 
12, Dartmouth-street, Westminster, and Town. | 
hall, Stratford, London, \has been appointed 
chairman pro tem., of whom further information 
may be obtained. 





A GENERAL BUILDING ACT. 
The following is from the Law Magazine :— 


“The desirability of establishing some central authority 

——say, the Loeal Government Board,—which shall have 
absolute control over the construction of all buildings in 
the metropolis and elsewhere, is every day being more and 
more felt. This board should have a sufficient number of 
inspectors, to see that the details and the reguiation as to 
the construction of buildings, both structural and sani- 
tary, are implicitly carried out in all of the country 

and that, in the New Public Health Act, provision should 
be made for the structural requirements, and a schedule 
attached to the Act, regulating the use of the materials in 
various districts. However, before such # general mea- 
sure can be passed, it would be well for a Government 
commission to be issued, having power to take evidence 
in various parts of the country as to the requirements 
necessary to meet particular cases, more especially with 
regard to the use of local materials. That the power of 
local boards to make bye-laws for the regulation of build- 
ings should cease, and that the officers appointed under 
local boards should be competent to supervise the struc- 
tural and sanitary requirements of buildings is clear. At 
present the bye-laws of Local Boards are rarely, if ever 
put in force where they are most required. Either 
representatives of those most interested where building 
operations are prosecuted are sufficient to deter local 
authorities enforcing the bye-laws, or the bye-laws have 
been a pom by persons interested in building opera- 
tions, and consequently they have not sufficient scope to 
dea] with the proper structural and sani arrangement 


are being prosecuted to a far greater extent than within 
that area, there are districts in which there are no laws 
for buildings, the sanitary authorities or vestries having 
no bye-laws or regulations; and it is an equal anomaly, 
that within a certain line fees should be en, and that 
without that line persons are not called upon to pay fees 
for supervision that is necessary for the protection of the 
public,”’ 








“HOW FAR IS AN ARCHITECT LIABLE?” 


S1x,—Your correspondent “‘ X.”’ has given your readers 
very important information, viz., that an architect does 
not, and ‘needs never pretend to do the duty of a clerk 
of works.” But I would like to ask him, What is the use 
of an architect's certificate, if a contractor is liable, as 
jn the cases of “ M. H.” and ‘‘ A Sufferer’’ ? H, 








JURIES AMENDMENT ACT, 1870. 


Str,—Clause 22 states, jurors shall be entitled to the 
following remuneration for their services, that is to say :— 

‘‘ Every special juror, when summoned for the purpose 
of trying special jury cases, at the rate of 1/. 1s. for every 
day of his attendance.” 

An attendance at Westminster for a week as special 
juror has proved this to be a fiction. My payment was 
simply two guineas, for six days’ surrender of time and 
professional duties. 

Can any one of your readers explain this ? 

A SpEcIAL Juror. 








TIMBER IN OLD FLUES. 


Srr,—aAn article in your impression of the 15th inst. 
suggests the use of earthenwave pipes in chimney-flues. 
As I have lately just escaped having a very old house 
burnt down, from the quantity of timber discovered in 
and about the chimneys, I feel most anxious to place 
myself beyond the chance of a repetition; but I am 
desirous, at the same time, to go to work with as 
much economy as possible. Perhaps I may, through your 
valuable paper, ascertain the best place in which to procure 
these pipes, and the best mode of fixing them. I am 
fearful, however, that they may only be suitable to houses 
ina state of construction, and not applicable er Ky 

G. F 








PRICES QUOTED. 


Srr,—If a manufacturing company sends in a tender 
(without competition) for any commodity made by them 


and used in the building trade, and if intimation is oe | 
a 


to them within six weeks of the date of the tender that it 


had been accepted, can that company in honour refuse to | 
execute the work at the price, on the ground of the rise in | 
coal and other articles necessary for the production of the | 


commodity ? 
I should be glad to receive an answer to this question 
through your columns, Farm Pray, 





MINERS’ WAGES IN THE NORTH OF 
ENGLAND. 


Tr colliers and iron miners are obtaining wages bringing 
their incomes under the notice of the surveyors of taxes, 
it would seem, from a meeting of the Weardale lead- 
miners, held on Saturday evening last, at St. John’s 
Chapel, Stanhope, Durham, that those men are not so 
well paid. 

Mr. Nathaniel Race, chairman of the Weardale Lead 
Miners’ committee, read from the pay-sheets the following 
average weekly wages received by the men working in the 
mines about Weardale, for the last half-year :—“ Bolts 
Burn Mine, l/. 9s. 1d. per week per man; Bustree Pas- 
ture, 1/. 2s, 3d.; West Pasture, 11. 1s. 3d.; Craig’s Level 


| 11. 1s, ; Kilhope, 19s. 1d. ; Stanhope Burn, 18s. 7d. ; Grove 


Rake, 17s. 53d.; Green Laws, 16s. 3d.; Slitt, 12s. 1d.; 
being a total average of 20s. 2d. per week per man. 

These hard-working men are noted for being of sober, 
well-behaved habits, and their homes and families are 
widely distinct from those of the majority of coal- 
miners in the same district. 





“ACCIDENT” AT THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 


Mr. Beprorp has held a long inquiry at the workhouse, 
York-street, Westminster, on the wel of James Brodie, 
aged 19, who was killed under the following circum- 
stances :— 

Thomas Dorrington, a bricklayer, sail on Thursday 
before last he was engaged on the works in course of con- 
struction for the Colomal Office. He stood on a seaffold 
and saw the deceased wheeling a barrow of mortar along 
a plank 75 ft. above the ground. He saw the wheel of the 
barrow go over the edge of the plank, and the handle of 
the barrow caught deceased on the side and pitched him 
off the plank. In falling to the ground, the deceased 
struck his head against some iron girders. There was 
nothing to save him, and he fell to the ground with a 
great crash. 

Witness, in answer to questions, said the plank was 
only 8 in. wide and 23 ft. long. He would not for the 
world wheel a barrow over it. The run or plank was very 
carelessly constructed, but a few planks properly placed 
would have made it quite safe. Witness believed he 
would be discharged from the works for making this 
statement. 

The Coroner.—I hope not. 

James Browning, foreman of the works at the Colonial 
Office, said the run or plank was pro rly constructed 
and that it was perfectly safe, as it had Sonn used by other 
men since the accident. 

The Coroner said he did not consider a plank 75 ft. 
above the ground, and 8 in. wide, safe, and the death of 
this unfortunate man was a proof of it. 

Witness stated that he had asked the workmen if the 
My required protection, but they told him it was quite 


Another witness said the plank was placed 
precipice, but some six plenke piece ner Ny 





adh ssnitary 
ofa building. It seems a great anomaly, that just outsid 
the metro building ares, where building operations 


render it safe. 
fall. 


_ ‘The jury returned a verdict of accidental death 
ing from an improperly-constructed scaffold, sug- 


| above. 








gested that something should be done to prevent accidents 
in future, 

The Coroner advised the contractors for the building, 
Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, to attend to the suggestion of 
the jury. 

ted stated that the deceased was the sole support of 
a widowed mother and three sisters. 





PROPOSED NEW LINES TO THE ORYSTAL 
PALACE. 


Ar present passengers by the main line of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway from Vic. 
toria, Moorgate-street, Ludgate-hill, and inter- 
mediate stations, are carried across the high 
level at a point a short distance to the south. 
east of the Crystal Palace; and passengers by 
the Brighton from the West London line, Vic- 
toria Station, Clapham Junction, and other 
stations, have only the comparatively inconvenient 
low-level station at the Palace available. A Bill 
is before Parliament for the construction of two 
short lines, one of two miles and a half from 
Dulwich, the other of half a mile in length from 
Lower Norwood. The proposed lines from their 
respective points of junction with the main line 
of the Chatham, and the west-end line of the 
Brighton Company, to approach each other until 
they form a junction near the high-level station, 
into which they will run together, making it 
available for the stations and districts indicated 
The estimated cost for the three miles 
of double line is 201,0001. 





SANITARY MATTERS. 


In Parliament, Sir C. Adderley asked the 
president of the Local Government Board 
whether it was his intention to introduce mea- 
sures this session amending any of those Sanitary 
Acts imposing duties on local authorities which 


'the Sanitary Commissioners recommended to be 


repealed and re-enacted in one Bill. Mr. Stans. 
feld replied that he should be very glad to in- 
troduce a measure of the nature indicated by the 
question, but whether he should be able to do so 
or not this session depended entirely upon the 
progress made with public business. 

Mr. Raikes asked the right hon. baronet, the 
member for North Staffordshire, whether he 
intended to introduce during the present session 
any measure relating to public health? Sir C. 
Adderley said he hoped to be permitted to rein- 
troduce his Bill this year. It would simply be 
a collection in one Bill of the powers and duties 
of local authorities throughout the kingdom, 
which were now scattered through nineteen or 
twenty Acts of Parliament. He hoped from 
what fell from the Prime Minister the other day 
that he might expect the assistance of the 
Government, and also that if the Government 
contemplated any amendment of the existing 
laws, they might see fit to introduce a supple- 
mental measure. 








PROPOSED AWARD OF THE ROYAL 
MEDAL. 


Sir,—In spite of the rumours which have 
been prevalent as to the award of the Royal Gold 
Medal this year, I must own that I have been 
amazed at the announcement that the Council 
recommend its being given to the present presi- 
dent of the Institute. I do not intend to ques- 
tion the merits of the individual, however per- 
sonally deserving this high distinction. I must 
regard it on other grounds, quite irrespective of 
him, as being unconstitutional, irregular, un- 
precedented, and dangerous. 

The president is, of course, the chairman and 
chief member of the Council, and any act of the 
Council collectively is presumed to have the 
individual sanction of the members. How, then, 
can the president recommend himself to this 
honour. It is useless to plead that he was:mot 
present when the question was mooted in council. 
That can always be arranged ; but who can pre- 
sume to offer any other name when that of the 
president himself is put—one occupying so high 
an office; who toa great degree directs and con- 
trols the proceedings ; whose influence is neces- 
sarily so great and irresistible ? 

Can the president be present at the special 
general meeting on the 8rd of March when the 
approval is to be put, and he would have to 
submit the question for confirmation ? 

It used to be the etiquette in communication 
with Royalty, for the president to submit the 
name for her Majesty’s gracious sanction. Can 
the president with propriety submit his. own? 
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Can any previous occasion be mentioned upon 
which the president for the time being has had 
the medal awarded to him? On the contrary, 
{ believe, when the name of one of the ordinary 
members of the Council has been proposed, it 
has been withdrawn upon the inconsistency 
being pointed out. Besides which, the Council 
must naturally be deprived of the opinion 
and advice of the president on an important 
occasion, when the full weight of his wise 
counsel is most required as an independent 
man—jealous for the due and proper course of 
business. 

Thus the opinion has hitherto prevailed that no 
member of Council, it being the recommending 
body, should be proposed ; and that if the presi- 
dent for the time being were the most proper 
party, as it may be on this occasion, he ought to 
be out of the chair for at least a year before his 
name is put up. Otherwise it must necessarily 
ensue that, hereafter the members can have no 
liberty of independent selection ; but must adopt 
the president for the gold medal. The prece- 
dent once established, it cannot be departed 
from without a marked personal slight upon the 
out-going president. 

I am influenced by no other feeling than a 
deep interest in the due and decent transaction 
of the public business, and by the fear of the 
Institute being involved in a course of action dis- 
creditable and embarrassing to the members. 

M. 1. B. A. 





NEW FISH-MARKETS, MANCHESTER. 


Last week the Mayor of Manchester (Alder- 
man Booth) formally opened the new fish- 
markets, which have been erected within the 
last eighteen months, with the view to super- 
sede the wholesale fish-market in Strangeways. 
The new markets, two in number,—a wholesale 
market and a retail market,—are situated one at 


each side of Upper High-street, ‘adjoining the | 


Shudehill market, the entrances of all three 
being within a few yards of each other. The 
wholesale market is about twice as large as the 
retail, and has a main entrance from Upper 
High-street, consisting of three lofty arched 
gateways, with sculptured decorations. Its area 
is about 2,000 square yards, and it has stalls for 
thirty-two dealers, for whom also convenient 
offices are provided, both on the market floor, 
and in an elevated part of the building at the 
back, approached by stairs. Under the market 
are a number of cellars, eight of which are con- 
structed to serve as ice stores. 
with two spans. The cost has been 42,0001. The 
retail market on the opposite side of the street 
has an area of 1,000 square yards, and cost 
6,0001. The architects were Messrs. Speakman 
& Son, and the contractors for the large market 
were Messrs. Wade Brothers, of Miles Platting, 
and Mr. Southern, Salford; and for the retail 
market, Mr. Edward Johnson. 





CHARGES FOR PLANS. 


Brand v. Harrington.—This action was brought 
in the Bloomsbury County Court, before Mr. G. 
Lake Russell, judge, to recover the sum of four 
guineas for preparing two plans for alterations 
to be carried ont in a building. 

Mr. Brand stated most positively that Sir John 
Harrington, the defendant, instructed him to 
prepare two plans, one a ground and the other 
a basement plan, and that he executed them ; 
and spent some time over the building and in 
preparing the plans to a scale. That four 
guineas, his fee, was very moderate, but Sir John 
Harrington offered him three guineas, which, of 
course, he refused to accept, and hence the action 
to recover the proper charges. 

Sir John Harrington admitted instructing Mr. 
Brand to make a plan of the building in question 
as it stood, and the sum to be paid was three 
guineas; and one was made showing certain 
alterations. Upon receiving this he returned it 
to Mr. Brand, with a letter stating that he re- 
quired a plan showing the building as it stood. 
Mr. Brand furnished a second plan showing the 
building as it stood, and demanded four guineas, 
which he considered he had no right to pay. 

In answer to this, the plaintiff urged that he 
fulfilled his instructions by the first plan ; and 
it was not to be supposed that architects and 
surveyors were to be ealled on for fresh plans in 
this way at clients’ whims without being re- 
munerated for their trouble. 


It is roofed | 





guinea, and added to loss of time and incidental 
expenses, Mr. Brand has prepared two plans most 
likely at a loss. 





NEW GASWORKS, ASKERN, NEAR 
DONCASTER. 


Tae gasworks at Askern have been opened 
with much rejoicing. The works are situated 
on the Selby-road. The brickwork, erected by 
Messrs. Shillitoe & Morgan, of Campsall, con- 
sists of a tank, a retort-house, coal-sheds, 
governor’s house, office, purifying-house, meter- 
house, and lime-store. The work has been done 
in a substantial manner, and has given general 
| satisfaction. The engineers for the works were 
Messrs. J. T. B. Porter & Co., of Lincoln. The 
apparatus consists of five retorts over two 
| valves,—three over one, and two over the 
| other,—with the necessary ascension pipes, 
hydraulic mains, &c.; an improved annular pipe 
condenser, scrubber, and two purifiers. All the 
necessary valves, however, can be worked with 
or without the scrubber, and with one purifier or 
| both. The valves, too, are so arranged that no 
| person can put them wrong, or cause an ex- 
|plosion. The gasholder measures, 33 ft. in 
diameter, by 10 ft. deep, and will hold nearly 
| 10,000 ft. of gas. The governor can be worked 
or bye passed without the four way valves. There 
is also a stationed meter to indicate the quantity 
of gas made, and which can be used as a check 
to the amount of gas supplied. 











HEREFORD. 


THE able and very interesting account of 
| Hereford in your last number seems hardly com- 
| plete without some reference to the probable 
| origin of the name. 





| Hereford is the modern representative of a 
' very important Roman station termed Magna,— 
a great settlement, or, more fully, Magna Castra, 
i. e. Kyn-chester, or Great Castle. It stood at 
the junction of two Roman military roads, and 
| was destroyed when the Romans finally evacuated 
Britain. This township was succeeded by a 
Saxon settlement, formed to guard the ford 
lover the Wye, and prevent Welsh incursions. 
| Some say “here” =army-ford; but it might be 
|from the allied word herian,—‘to ravage.” 
| Compare our modern word “harry.” It was the 
| hen-fford or old-ford of the ancient Britons. 


The court costs in this case are about one! 


influence, so as to become a power to guide and 
decide in matters of taste. 

After a vote of'thanks to the chairman, moved 
by Mr. Kenneth Macleay, R.S.A., the meeting 
separated. 








THE annual distribution of prizes in connexion 
with this school took place in the Lecture Hall, 
Wardwick. Mr. T. W. Evans, of Allestree (high 
sheriff of the county), oceupied the chair, and 
was supported on the platform by the mayor and 
others. The pupils and their friends also mus- 
tered in considerable force, and every part of 
the hall was well filled. 

The report of the head-master, Mr. Thos. C. 
Simmonds, congratulated the committee on the 
increase in the number of students attending the 
school, and that their studies are of a more 
advanced character than those executed last 
year. The report again called attention to the 
lamentably inadequate accommodation afforded 
by the present school premises. “To attempt 
(said the master} to compare the school with 
those in other towns would show such an absurd 
disproportion that it would be waste of time to 
put the figures upon paper. I will, therefore, 
give one or two instances only :— 


Floor-space 
in School. 


Namber 
of Students. 





ec ae 1,760 square feet. 
Nottingham ...,.. _ 8,785 ai 
Sheffield ......... a 9,300 - 
Gloucester ...... 146 .....0.. 4,400 “i 
Burslem ......... eS 5,232 “ 


Had cubic space been compared the difference 
would have been much greater. This does not 
in any way arise from excess of accommodation 
in other places, but from such a want of it here, 
that persons competent to judge cannot realise the 
fact that the drawings are produced under such 
disadvantages. I would remind you that these 
sentiments were expressed by Mr. Crowe, the 
official inspector, on his visit to the school. 
Finally, I would urge upon the gentlemen of this 
committee to take steps to provide accommo- 
dation before a permanent injury is inflicted 
upon the school.” 





OPENINGS OF NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
IN LANCASHIRE. 
GIFT OF A FREE LIBRARY AT WIGAN. 


Tae three neighbouring mannfacturing towns 
of Bolton, Wigan, and Warrington, in Lan. 





The Romans did not stop such intercourse, 
| but placed their stronghold at an easy distance, | 
'to overlook the traffic, their treatment of | 
| Britons being paternal, where not aggravated | 
| by opposition ; but the Saxons, on the contrary, 
| generally found it necessary to block up the 
| way and master the route. 
Besides Sutton-walls, there are Burgh-hill and 
Credenhill Camp, ancient strongholds in the | 
immediate neighbourhood, all with an eye on| 
this ford. A. H. 











EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
At a popular meeting of this Association, held 
last week, in the Hall, St. Andrew’s-square, 
Mr. John Paterson, president, in the chair, 





Mr. James Salmon, architect, Glasgow, read a 
paper entitled “An Architectural Sketch,” in 
which he defined real architecture from the 
unreal or imitative. In illustration, he traced 
the various changes in architectural design, 
from the ancient remains of Egypt to modern 
Europe, and showed how genius of design, along 
with perfection of building, was required for 
real architectural success. The development, 
duration, and forms of the various styles were 
then considered, and the influences from which 
they arose were reviewed and compared with 
those of the present. In conclusion, Mr. Salmon, 
while regretting the mercantile considerations 
imposed upon modern architecture, specified 
many circumstances favourable for the architec. 
ture of the future. The reading of the paper 
was warmly applauded. 

Mr. John T. Rochead moved a vote of thanks, 
which was seconded by Mr. Wm. Beattie. 

Afterwards, several of the other gentlemen 
present, amongst them Mr. R. T. Ross, Mr. 
Thomas Henderson, and Mr. James Ballantine, 
spoke in favour of the paper. 

Mr. Salmon, in returning thanks, impressed 
upon the Architectural Association the import- 








The Judge was of opinion that all the plaintiff 
was entitled to was three guineas and no costs. 


ance of aiming to increase in numbers and 


cashire, are likely to be the scene of much 
festivity during the ensuing summer in connexion 
with the opening of a new town-hall, a new 
infirmary, and a public park, in the three towns 


| respectively in June next, it being the intention 


of the several corporations to invite the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on the occasion. At 
Bolton a fine town-hall and municipal buildings, 
which have cost 120,0001., are to be inaugurated, 
and a new infirmary is to be opened at Wigan, 
whilst at Warrington a new public park, which 
has just been completed, is also to be opened. 
The three towns are not more than six miles 
distant from each other, being situated almost 
in the centre of the Lancashire manufacturing 
district, and in view of the Prince of Wales 
accepting the invitations to be forwarded, it has 
been arranged to open the buildings at Bolton 
and Wigan, as well as the park at Warrington, 
in the same week. We may add that a new free 
library is about to be erected in what is known 
a3 the Mesnes Park in Wigan, which will be a 
gift to the town, the mayor having given the 
land, whilst Mr. Taylor, a wealthy local cotton- 
spinner, has presented to the town 5,0001. for the 
erection of the building. A new free grammar 
school is also about to be erected in this park. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Stroud.—A report to the Loeal Board of Health 
has been sent in by Mr. Burns, the engineer em- 
ployed by the Board to advise them as to the 
sewage question. Mr. Burns inspected the 
sewage works and land in the neighbourhood, 
and he says he is decidedly of opinion that irri- 
gation is the simplest and best method of defe- 
cating sewage, and the most profitable when 
suitable land is to be obtained at a reasonable 
price. He is of opinion that Stroud is very for- 
tunately situated for disposing of its sewage by 
irrigation, more so than the majority of towns 
in England, and the report enters fully into the 
subject with reference to the locality. 

Norwich.—A short time ago the Norwich Cor- 
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poration determined to purchase a portion of the 
Crown Point Estate for sewerage and irrigation 
purposes, and to endeavour to borrow the pur- 
chase-money of the Local Government Board at 
3} per cent. An application was accordingly 
addressed by the corporation to the Local 
Government Board, to borrow the sum of 
32,5001.; and in pursuance of the provisions of 
the Local Government Act, Mr. R. Morgan, C.E., 
an inspector appointed for the purpose, has held 
an inquiry, at the Guildhall, as to the subject 
matter of the application. No intimation was 
given by the inspector at the close of the 
inquiry as to what he would report; but from 
the tone of his remarks he seemed to be favour- 
able to the application. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 
Gray’s (Esser).—The new elementary schools, 
erected from the design of Mr. Thos. Rook 
Maples, architect, are now complete. They 





are built of stocks and red bricks, in a 
plain and substantial style, for 350 children | 
(with offices and two residences), for the build- | 
ing committee. The builder’s estimate was 
1,7501., but this was reduced to 1,5501., which | 
will include the cost of boundary walls. The 
schools are one story in height, and consist of 
girls’ school, 20 ft. by 44 ft. in centre; boys’ 
school, 48 ft. by 20 ft. (which can be thrown 
into girls’ school by means of folding-doors, 
when required), at a right angle to the centre of 
the same; and infants’ school, 52 ft. by 21 ft. ; 
class-rooms at back, with residences (which are 
two stories in height, with cellars), respectively 
at ends of boys’ and infants’ schools. The site 
is square, and half an acre in extent. 

Liss (Hants).—New elementary schools for 
the District School Board here are now completed | 
and opened. They are erected for 170 scholars, | 
consisting of mixed school for boys and girls, 
32 ft. by 20 ft.; class-room, 20 ft. by 14 ft.; and | 
infant-school, 18 ft. by 20 ft.; with porch, cloak. | 
room, masters’ residences, and complete offices. | 
The entire cost was 1,1201., including boundary | 
walls round about half an acre of ground. They 
are built of local stone and coloured brick, and 
are completely fitted up. Mr. S. T. Woodburne, 
of Liss, was the builder, and Mr. Thos. Rook 
Maples, of London, the architect. 





Books Received. | 





What am I? a popular Introduction to the Study 
of Psychology. By Epwarp Wititam Cox, 
Serjeant-at-Law. Vol. I. The Mechanism of 
Man. London: Longmans &Co. 1873. 

Tuils is a thoughtful and remarkable book, full of 


criginal and suggestive ideas, some of them very | : 
|the purple. The stairs will all be carried up in 
outside towers, with slate turrets, to give variety | 


singular in their nature, and not a few well fitted, 
we must add, to excite much controversy. Into | 
this we cannot here enter; and all we can do is | 
to give a few outlines of the nature and purpose | 
of the work, and of one or two of its leading | 
ideas. It must be kept in view, however, that | 
we have in this volume only one half of the sub- | 
ject under consideration, and that the more im- | 
portant part is yet to come. The present | 
volume relates, as the title has shown, to “the 

mechanism of man,” and the second will deal 
with that mechanism in action. But the author’s 
idea of the nature of “the soul ” of man comes 
under the head of the mechanism of man, and 
is dealt with in the present volume; andas this 
is the highest principle treated of, we shall 
give a brief outline of the author’s ideas on 
that subject ; premising that he is an opponent 
of the materialists, ordinarily socalled. Yet heisa 
materialist himself of a new and refined order. He 





fighis the materialists with their own weapons. 
He maintains that man has a “soul,” not only 
apart from his body, but apart from his mind; 
but that this soul is itself material, and hence 
occupies space, in the human shape, though com. 
posed of highly refined and subtle material ; 
and not only capable of existing apart from the 
grosser body, which it has built for itself as its 
temporary dwelling in this world, but “im. 
mortal ”’ per se ; although how he can be sure of 
that, if it be composed of atoms, or whatever 
we may call the first elements of matter, however 
subtle and refined, it is difficult to conceive. 

In short, Serjeant Cox appears to regard the 
soul as consisting of “matter” radiated into a 
subtle and invisible state resembling, we may 
say, something like hydrogen, but perhaps even 
far more subtle, refined, or “ spiritual,” as he 


regards it; while matter proper, such as that of 
the grosser body, is the same subject—that is, 
“matter,’— concentrated or condensed into a 
tangible and visible state. And as regards the 
‘‘ spiritual” state, so long as there is and must 
be infinity in which to radiate forth and subtilise 
the grosser “ matter,” the author seems to think 
that anything more traly and supernaturally 
“spiritual,” can neither be conceived nor 
needed. 

This “soul” alone, according to the author, 
is the Ego; and, as for the “mind,” he fairly 
hands that over to the Materialist, as a depend. 
ence on the brain, and liable to injury and 
destruction along with it; but what can the 
soul—the Ego,—be worth without its own mind ? 
The word mind assuredly involves the memory, 
at least, if not other essential faculties; and if 
the “soul” leaves its memory behind, may it 
not just as well be a nonego as an ego? Con- 
sciousness without memory, to gather it up as it 
were into something more than a mere unremem- 
bered succession in time of momentary pulsa- 
tions, as it were, of personal experience, really 
cannot, with any propriety, be even called 
consciousness, or the conscious Ego. It must be 
by recollecting and comparing successive mo- 
ments of consciousness together that the Ego 
can alone be said to identify itself in these suc- 
cessive moments of time, as one and the selfsame 
being or Ego; and how is it to do that without 
any mind or memory? Mental analysis is sadly 


| wanted here, we fear, ere such subjects as this 


of the Serjeant’scan be mooted with any benefit, 
or to any useful purpose; and phrenology, with 
which he largely deals, however true and im- 
portant it may be in itself, gives synthetical 
results much rather than analytical. 

To go fully into the book is beyond our pro- 
vince ; we can but direct to it the attention of 
those who find interest in such speculations. 








Miscellanen, 


Winter Garden and Promenade for 
Southport.— A company was formed last year 
to carry out a scheme which will it is believed 
add much to the popularity of Southport. They 
bought between seven and eight acres of land in 
the very heart of the town, and plans were at 
once obtained showing the capabilities of the site, 
and the arrangements of the building. The land 
is situate between Coronation-walk and Duke- 
street, having extensive frontages to the sea and 


' Lord-street, towards each of which the principal 
facades of the building, 350 ft. long, extend, as | 


well as one towards Coronation-walk, 145 ft. long. 


_ The building, with the exception of the conserva. 
tory, will be mostly of brick with stone dressings. 


The roofs will have cut green slates mingled with 


and picturesqueness to the outline. There will 
be an aquarium, exhibition gallery, &c. The 
principal or winter entrance to the building is 
from and on a level with Lord-street. The space 
outside the building is laid out with terraces and 
promenades, shrubberies, winding walks, croquet. 
lawns, summer-houses, ferneries, &c. The lawns 
and flower-gardens are screened from the winds 
by raised embankments. Fine gates and offices 
admit visitors off the promenade, which the cor- 
poration is now extending as far as the gardens 
of the company. Contracts for these works have 
been entered into for sums amounting, in the 
whole, to a little under 30,0001. The buildings 
have been designed and the grounds laid out by 
the architects of the company, Messrs. Maxwell & 
Tuke, of Bury. 


Cost of new Workhouse at Chorley.— At 
a recent meeting of the local Board of guardians, 
the chairman said that a certificate had been 
received from Mr. Bradshaw, of Bolton, the 
architect for the new workhouse, for 9531. 7s. 10d., 
which would complete the payment on the con- 
tract. He congratulated the Board upon its 
completion. The tender for building the new 
workhouse amounted to 16,796l., and with de. 
ductions for work omitted, amounting to 4901., 
made the total amount 16,3051. 8s., but there 
were 4831. odd for day labour to be added, which 
again raised the total to 16,7881. 12s. 1d. The 
contract had been fulfilled for an amount less 
than the contract price. There had been no 
extras, and the Board ought to be very thankful 
to Mr. Bradshaw for his earnest care of their 
interests. The balance of 9531. 7s. 10d. was 
ordered to be paid, 





Report on Health of Glasgow. — The 
annual reports on the health of the city of Glas. 
gow for 1871, by Dr. Gairdner, the medical 
officer, and Mr. K. M. Macleod, the sani 
inspector, have been presented to the Healt. 
Committee, and printed by Robert Anderson, of 
Ann-street. The death-rate for 1871, which was 
a year of exceptionally high mortality, was 32°9 
(say 33) in 1,000 living, or about 2 per 1,000 more 
than the average of the preceding ten years. 
The total number of cases of small-pox reported 
at the sanitary office during the year 1871 was 
1,089, and the number of deaths 205, but it is 
assumed that the number of cases of small-pox 
in all was considerably more than those reported. 
Dr. Gairdner considers it 
“certain that the mortality of small-pox in Glasgow has 
been less than 1 in 5, probably, indeed, not more than 1 in 
6 or 7 of the attacks; a fact [he adds} which certainly 
tends to prove, among others, the considerable protection 
exerted by vaccination over a community even imperfect] 
vaccinated, the mortality of small-pox in unprotecte 
ersons being probably at least 1 in 3, and in some cases 
higher than this. On the other hand, it would be uncandid 
not to admit that 62 deaths below five years of age from 
small-pox in Glasgow, occurring among 205 deaths from 
this disease at all ages, is a —— calculated to raise 
grave doubts as to the supposed completeness of the pro- 
tection afforded to the population at those early ages, by 
the Compulsory Vaccination Act of 1963, in our large 
towns.” 

Extraordinary Sewer Accident in Liver- 
pool.—Some workmen in the employ of the 
Liverpool Corporation were engaged in repairing 
a sewer, for which purpose a manhole had been 
‘left open. Watching the operation was an old 
man of seventy-two,—a vendor of oranges, —who 
was knocked into the sewer, and disappeared. 
The accident happened near the Town-hall, and 
/some sewer-men went down the sewer as far as 
the pier-head, but could discover no trace of the 
missing man. It was supposed he struck his head 
against the side of the opening, and, being 
stunned, was washed away by the water in the 
sewer, which was knee-deep, and running with 
much force. The body was afterwards found, 
however, and the coroner’s jury, after a short 
deliberation, returned a verdict of ‘‘ Purely acci- 
' dental,” followed, however, with a recommenda. 
|tion to the corporation to provide some better 
| protection to manholes when open than at pre- 
|sent exists. They were also of opinion that 
|sometimes the planks in use around the man- 
| holes were allowed to protrude, which were 
| liable to be caught by passing carts. 


| 





| Proposed Public Buildings, West Hartle- 


pool.—At the usual meeting of the Commis. 
| sioners last week the leading business before the 
| board was the submission by the surveyor, in 
| obedience to the request of the Commissioners, 
of a set of plans for a proposed suite of public 
offices and hall, the scheme embracing a double 
project, the smaller section of which included a 
board-room of 39 ft. by 20 ft., situated above a 
suite of surveyor’s and clerks’ offices, two stories 
high, in the Italian style, approached by a main 
entrance with stone steps, and a 12-feet passage, 
the cost being 1,3001. or 1,4001.; but the plans 
were sO constituted as to embrace, at a con- 
siderably increased cost, a public hall, 90 ft. by 
40 ft., with town clerk’s offices, &c., beneath, but 
the former portion of the plan was capable of 
being carried out independently of the latter. 
The works committee recommended that the first 
portion of the scheme be only entertained for 
the present, and upon this being put to the 
meeting a discussion ensued, but on a division 
the Commissioners’ proposition for carrying out 
the smaller scheme was carried by five votes, 
with only two opponents. 


Artizans’, Labourers’, and General Dwel- 
lings’ Company.—The annual meeting of the 
shareholders of this company has been held at 
their offices, 1, Great College-street, West- 
minster. Dr. Baxter Langley presided. The report 
stated that in order that building operations on 
the Shaftesbury Park, or Workmen’s City, Estate 
and in other districts may be continued without 
delay, it is important that additional shares 
should be subscribed for, and the directors there- 
fore appeal to the wealthier classes of society to 
support them with additional capital in carrying 
on a work which, besides giving a fair return for 
money invested, they state, is calculated to 
render untold benefits to working men by sup- 
plying them with healthy homes and surround. 
ing them with associations of a moral and intel- 
lectual kind. No public-houses or beer-shops 
will be permitted on the estates. The operations 
of the company, adds the report, are not of a 
speculative or risky description, but the pro- 
perty gives good security, The report was 
unanimously adopted. 
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Rise of Prices in Baltic Wood. — For 
some weeks past there has been an enormous 
rise in the price of wood in the north of Europe, 
recalling that which occurred at the end of the 
year 1853. Taking for a basis the prices current 
at the beginning of 1872, the increase already 
amounts to 30 to 60 per cent. in Sweden, and 
20 to 50 per cent. in Norway, varying according 
to description and qualities, and from all accounts 
we must expect from day to day still higher 
prices. That the price of wooden goods would 
infallibly advance in Sweden and Norway had 
been for some time expected, in consequence of 
the continually-increasing distance of the forest 
districts from the coast, the difficulties always 
arising in cutting for sale and transporting the 
wood from the forests to the saw-mills, the 
enhancement in value of the forests in growth, 
with the expenses of maintenance and manufac- 
ture, and especially from the enormous increase 
of exportation to various countries; an increase 
which has now assumed such proportions as to 
exceed greatly the most favourable anticipations 
of the growers in the north of Europe. 


The Exhibition at Vienna.—The Imperial 


Commissioners presiding over the Vienna Exhi- | 


bition have decided upon awarding seven different 
distinctions, none of which is to possess any 
intrinsic value in itself. These will not be gold, 
silver, or bronze medals, as in other exhibitions. 
The highest distinction will be the “ diploma of 
honour,” awarded to the highest merit in science, 


pure or applied, education and the like. The} 


second is the “ medal of progress,’’ due to in- 
ventions showing an appreciable progress on the 
exhibits of the last great exhibition. The third 
is the “medal of merit,’ for hand or machine 
made articles remarkable for workmanship or 
cheapness. The fourth is the “art medal,” for 
works of art. The fifth, the “medal for good 
taste,’’ whose name speaks for itself. The sixth 
is the “co-operator’s medal,” intended for 


workmen and assistants contributing to the | 


excellency of any article by their workmanship. | 
The seventh is the “diploma of recognition,” | 
which is to constitute a second degree to the | 
medals of progress and merit. 


| 

Reservoir for Chelsea Waterworks at | 
Hampton Court.—The Chelsea Waterworks | 
Company have fixed on the bank of the Thames, 
just opposite Hampton Court Palace and grounds, | 
as the site of a new storage reservoir. The pro- | 
posal contained in a Bill now before the House 
of Lords, is to build a wall in the bed of the 
river for half a mile opposite Hampton Court, | 
and thus to narrow the stream, destroying the 
view. The water thus to be stored on the river 
bank is to be taken from the river some two 
miles farther up. The Bill, which, if passed, 
would give power to the company to take the 
whole river bank lying opposite to the gardens 
of Hampton Court Palace, and to erect thereon | 
this “‘ unsightly and even repulsive” embank. | 
ment (27 ft. high, and upwards of half a mile in | 
length), being before the House of Lords, a 
memorial protesting against the scheme has been | 


signed by various members of the Royal Academy | to the realisation of this great desideratum as | 


of Arts, and addressed to Earl Granville on the | 
subject. 


The City of London Library.—At a meet- 
ing of the Court of Common Council, Dr. W. 
Sedgwick Saunders moved, pursuant to notice, | 
that considering the additional accommodation | 
provided for readers in the new library at) 
Guildhall, and fully recognising the paramount | 
Obligation of every municipality to afford to its 
citizens the fullest opportunity of acquiring an 
intimate knowledge of the literary treasures in 
its possession, the Court declared that its library 
should henceforth be devoted to the free use of 
the public, subject only to such regulations as 
might from time to time be necessary to ensure 
the comfort of the readers. It was contended 
that the change might be fraught with consider- 
able danger, and that to all intents and purposes 
the library was free to all comers. All opposi- 
tion to the motion was eventually withdrawn, on 
a promise being made on behalf of the library 
committee that proper regulations should be 
framed with a view to prevent any abuse of the 
privilege of free admission. The resolution was 
then carried unanimously. 


Thames Embankment.—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill to authorise the acquisition and appropria- 
tion by the Metropolitan Board of Works of 
certain land reclaimed from the river Thames, 
1 mg sta of the Thames Embankment Act, 





| road, who appears to have had some engineering | 


|to be hoped it will be held to be of sufficient 


Natural Museum.—Mr. Sclater- 
Booth asked the First Commissioner of Works 
whether a contract had been entered into for 
the construction of the Natural History Museum 
at Kensington; and, if so, how many persons 
were invited to compete, and what was the 
amount of the tender accepted. Mr. Ayrton said 
that twenty-one persons had been invited to 
send in tenders, and only seventeen had com- 
plied with the request. All the original tenders 
sent in were much in excess of the sum intended 
to be spent on the building. The architect was 
accordingly asked to reconsider his plans, and a 
contract was eventually arranged with a firm for 
352,0001. There were other expenses, however, 
which would raise the sum above that given in 
the estimates. It was not intended this session 
to introduce a Bill for the removal of the Mu- 
seum. It would not be moved till the new 
building was completed. Three years was the 
time allowed for the construction of the build. 
ing. 

Blackburn Sewage tion.—On Satur- 
day last these works were inaugurated by the 
mayor and the chairman and the members of 
the committee, in the presence of the engineer, 
| borough surveyor, and other corporate officials. 
| The sewage was turned into the conduit, and the 
| works examined along their whole length. After- 
wards the irrigation of the portion of the farm 
already prepared was commenced. The gentle. 
men present expressed their satisfaction with the 
works and the manner of their execution. The 
outfall conduit includes in its length of about 
three miles sundry earthenware pipes, of 30 in. 
diameter, two syphons of 24-in. iron pipes, 
2,700 yards in aggregate length, and one tunnel 
673 yards in length, with other works. Mr. 
|Thane, of Maryport, is the contractor, and 
'the works have been carried out by him under 
the superintendence of the engineer, Mr. Joseph 
| Brierley, Blackburn. 


The Reservoir, Swansea.— Mr. Rawlinson, 
from whose plans the Lliw Reservoir was con- 
structed, has reported that it is sound. He 
says,— 

‘The muddy water which has been flowing from the 
outer portion of the bank, and from the drains, has been 








The Proposed Harbour of Refuge at 
Dover.-—At a recent meeting of the Dover Town 
Council, they unanimously resolved that, “ having 
examined the bills and plans for the improve. 
ment of this port introduced into Parliament by 
the Dover Harbour Board, they highly approve 
of the course of action adopted by that Board, 
assisted by the two railway companies, having 
the object of ‘giving increased accommodation 
and encouragement to the Contiuental traffic and 
the commerce of the port”; and the mayor, 
deputy mayor, Mr. Alderman Clares, and Coun- 
cillor Dickeson, have been appointed a deputa- 
tion, with instructions to seek an early interview 
with the President of the Board of Trade, and 
represent their views for the consideration of 
her Majesty’s Government. 


Royal Horticultural Society.—A very se- 
rious disagreement has taken place here. The 
Council recommended to the Fellows certain ar. 
rangements with the Royal Commissioners of 
1851, in connexion with the International Exhibi- 
tion, which a large body of the Fellows construe 
into a sacrifice of their interests. At an adjourned 
meeting held on Tuesday last the Council’s re- 
port was rejected by a large majority, and it 
was understood that the Council would resign. 
Without at the moment going into the cause of 
quarrel, we would remind Fellows of the Horti- 
cultural Society that they are under grave obli- 
gations to the Commissioners,—but for whom, 
indeed, at one time, the Society could scarcely 
have held its own. 


New Patent Blast Furnace at Summer- 
lee.—A new patent blast furnace has been put 
in operation at Summerlee by the Messrs. 
Neilson. Since the era of the hot-blast, origin. 
ated bythe uncle of the senior partner of the 
firm at Summerlee, there has not been a more 
bold contrivance, it is said, introduced into the 
iron trade of Scotland than that just inaugurated. 
The flues at the top of the furnace are dispensed 
with. The furnace has been elevated from 50 ft. 
to fully 70 ft., with a gradually sloping furnace, 
from 16} ft. at the boshes to 12 ft. at the top, the 
raw material being filled upon equal layers, and 
the blast modulated according to circumstances. 


The Grecian Theatre.—A more artistic 

















due to excessive, long-continued rain, which has soaked 
the bank through, as also the whole mountain side above, 
and some of this water may have accumulated on the 
surface beneath the loose material (for the outer and 
lower portions of this embankment are loose material put 


| for weight), Water sinking through or flowing from the 


side of the mountain would pass beneath, and come out 


| muddy, but will not in any way endanger the safety of the 


embankment. This I wish you and the committee to 
understand and to believe.” 

He adds that Major Tulloch, Government en- 
gineer, fully agrees with him, and he requests 
them to let the reservoir be filled again as soon 
as practicable. 


Petersen’s Steam Life-boat.—It is re-| 
markable that there seems to be no such thing | 
yet as a steam life-boat. An old sailor, Mr. | 
C. W. Petersen, of 25, Brunswick-place, City- 
| 
and shipbuilding experience, has devoted himself | 
his one life idea, to which he seems to have sa- | 
crificed everything else in the shape of worldly | 
prospect. He has invented a steam life-boat, 
and has presented his invention to the Chairman 
of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society ; and it is 


practical merit for realization. The object in 
view is an important one, and should not be any 
longer lost sight of. 


Society of Telegraph Engineers.— At the 
last meeting of the Society of Telegraph Engi- 
neers, Mr. Latimer Clark read a communication 
from Mr. Willoughby Smith, the electrician of 
the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company, detailing an interesting discovery 
which he had made of the extreme sensibility of 
selenium to the influence of light during the 
passage of an electric current. If a bar of 
selenium placed in the dark have an electric 
current passed through it, and it be then exposed 
to the influence of light, either daylight or that 
of a lamp or candle, its power of conducting 
electricity is immediately doubled, and the effect 
ceases as soon as the light is withdrawn. Mr. 
Clark pointed out the value this discovery would 
have in connexion with photometric measure- 
ment. 

New Graving Dock for Birkenhead.—The 
Mersey Docks Board have decided to construct 
a third graving dock at Birkenhead, east of the 
present dook, and the works committee has been 
instructed to carry out the plan. 








production in its way than the form in which 
Mr. George Conquest appears,—as Nir, the De- 
mon Dwarf, in his pantomimeso entitled,—namely 
a huge head, has seldom been seen on the stage. 
It is the design of the actor himself, and the 
remarkable manner in which expression is given 
to it, the opening and turning of the eyes, the 


|act of gaping, putting out the tongue, and so 


forth, quite remove it from the ordinary run of 
such productions. The acrobatic feats of the 
same actor in the latter part of the performance 
are also very surprising. 


Gillingham Pier.—<A new pier and landing- 
place for the parish of Gillingham, near Chatham, 
has been formally opened. The work has been 
carried out at an enormous expense by the 
Admiralty authorities in exchange for the parish 
pier, the site upon which it stood being required 
for the dockyard extension works. The work 
was commenced as far back as 1862, the contract 
being 34,0001.; but that amount was spent in 
two years owing to the nature of the soil, and it 
is not at all likely the work will be entirely 
finished for other two years. 


Prize for Steel.—The Council of the Society 
of Arts have resolved to offer the Gold Medal of 
the Society to the manufacturer who shall pro- 
duce and send to the London International 
Exhibition of 1873 the best collection of speci- 
mens of steel suitable for general engineering 
purposes. All persons using steel for general 
engineering purposes, who are not manufacturers 
of such steel, are also invited to exhibit 
specimens. 

Edinburgh Cathedral Competition.—We 
have received from Mr. H. C. MacAndrew, 
Sheriff Clerk of Inverness-shire, a copy of an 
indignant letter addressed by him to a contem- 
porary in reply to the attacks made on Mr. 
Ross, with a request that we would print it. 
We are unable to comply, it being contrary to 
our custom to insert letters addressed to others 


The “Bulletin Monumental.”—We are 
glad to hear that the Bulletin Monumental is now 
recommenced in a new series (4th), vol. xxxix., 
and it opens with an article, in which Mr. Roach 
Smith’s remarks on M. de Caumont in the 
Builder are given at full length. The editor is 
M. de Cougny, and the Bulletin will be published 
bimonthly at Tours and at Paris. 
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N —The erection of national schools, 
the foundation-stone of which was laid in May 
last, has now been completed. The schools are 
erected on apiece of land situated on the Ceme- 
tery-road, given by the Marsh trustees, and the 
style of architecture is Domestic Gothic. The 
schools have been built to accommodate 250 
children, and consist of a boys’ schoolroom 
(41 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft.), a girls’ room, at one end 
adjoining (33 ft. by 18 ft.), infants’ room, same 
dimensions, with two class-rooms (18 ft. by 
10 ft. 6 in.), and separate porches and lobbies 
for boys and girls, with offices, &c., outside. 
Adjoining the schools is the master’s house. The 
playgrounds are inclosed by wood fencing, and 
divided for boys and girls. 


The Late Mr. Jas. Murray, Architect.— 
An appeal is made in behalf of the children of 
the late Mr. James Murray, Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, who now are, by 
the death of their mother, left homeless and des- 
titute orphans. Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A., of 
Willesley, Staplehurst, Kent, will gladly receive 
subscriptions. 


The Town Surveyor of Great Yarmouth. 
At a meeting of the committee especially ap- 
pointed for the purpose, the salary of the town 
surveyor (Mr. H. H. Baker) has been increased 
from 2001. to 3001. a year (subject to the confirma. 
tion of the council). Mr. Baker will in future have 
to keep a pony and gig, his duties extending to 
Gorleston. 


Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir.—Mr. Leslie 
announces his eighteenth season. The concerts 
will be given on the last Thursday evenings in 
the months of February, March, April, and May. 
The artists engaged include Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Santley, and Madame Patey; and the pro. 
gramme issued is a very interesting one. 


New Buildings, Wellington-street.—The 
architect of Messrs. Findlater & Co.’s buildings 
is Mr. V. Grose, not ‘ V. Gore,” as printed. 





TENDERS 


For sundry alterations and fittings at 27, Milk-street, 
City. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— 


Henshaw & Co. ..........0 .£511 0 0 





CD ccccctene : . 493 00 
Perry, Br 485 0 0 
BIND Sdiscpnmrcimienaccmeiabaniaekees 467 0 0 





For the Islington sewers works at St. John’s-road 
Upper Holloway :— : 
J 





IID: sccccvesdeecsisuktetetwe reid £1,160 0 
TRPOP ceiscsecssen hadessnnisdubsskaioaiode 1,150 0 0 
TOP OER .ciencissen ee RS a ee 1,087 0 0 
SE i soicticuaneinohectidtciaetckies 1,050 0 0 
MD Criconivhasvucbanisaschoukeavenstece 987 17 0 
eee ae aie Se 8: 
Killingback (accepted) ............ 875 0 0 

For roads and sewer at Gipsy-hill :— 
Sewers, 
cesee £170 0 0 
nanens 220 0 0 
coecee 164 0 0 
evsce - 16414 0 
chine 136 2 6 
ootces 150 0 0 
ovceee 145 0 0 
cesese 126 1 6 
osene . 2400 00 








For building St. Philip’s Schools, Battersea. Quantities 
by Messrs. Paice, Bros. Mr. J. Knowles, architect :-— 





RUNIRIIUNI: (a tnsnsn<oassmnmresntsooricls £2,534 0 0 
i a ee cooe 2,228 0 O 
Babey & Sons............. -- 2,198 0 0 
Rae . 2,100 0 0 
WEN Sduncihauiinldcies ssabuar’ coe 3,074 

Re ae soe. 2,056 9 H 
Cooke & Green.............. 2,036 0 0 
McLachlan _................ ne ae eo 
RSS -- 1,990 0 69 
Ne, ee - 1,940 0 0 
SS | eae 1,930 0 0 
Keast nisdivetnoahahiekciliebasnbanwnmibeneben 1,893 10 0 
PRURBOUGD, BORO 5 00.5...00ccrccescoocees 1,899 0 0 
ne RT oT SIO, 1,881 0 0 
Wright, Bros., & Goodehild...... 1,873 0 0 
Johnson 850 0 0 
Shurmur 0 0 
ET ~ scintenans entwined epantccandotniad 00 
Blandford & Jones 00 
2 00 








For terrace of six houses to be ereeted in Rowley Park 
at Stafford. Mr. H. J. Paull, architect, Quantities pa 
by architect’s surveyor :— 


SPOON 5S s65.50: -ardicnesiteaied £6,726 0 0 
ESAs Diseietti 6,667 0 0 
i ist NR AR ne 6,300 0 0 





For the erection of a house at Peckham Rye C mmon 
for Mr. J. Drake. Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son, post very 
No quantities :— , ; 

Langmead & Wa 
Thomas ......... 





--- £1,695 0 0 
1,260 0 0 


peer new water-wheel, &c., Molewood Mill 
nay & Twyman, engineers ;— , Hertford. 





gaienet for 
terials, 
Cook (accepted) ...£295 0 0 ...... zis o'o" 


For coal-stores, sheds, and mortuary, at Mill Mead, 
Guildford, for the Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. Henry 
Peak, architect :— 


ere pies oncdeinapedeintiins £453 0 0 
Swayne & Sons..........ccsseccrsesseeees 437 5 0 
Mitchell .......... sstiiabtbicatuintll ee, 409 0 0 
Pearce & Clark........... papeacnedittiion .- 45 0 0 
Gapmnth. ...cicsceerseccses nialsesaaenaiii . 40113 6 

Ie EEA vemnevenvsveteenaderscseanniatt 398 0 0 
ROOT ban. cicsbcuvonsevncdeccnerniede soascee SOE O O 
Ge ia icsicsstoniine iescnmetintition - 20 0 0 
Pollard & Sons (accepted) ......... 360 0 0 











For reseating St. Mary’s Church, Seymour - street, 
Somers-town. Mr. James K. Colling, architect :—_ 
Quebec Pine. Pitch Pine. Wainscot. 





Kelly, Bros. .......0... BIE» ccsesi Li, 105.000. £1,400 
Axford i FF cxccse G08 cue, 2g 
Mann oe 844... 1,082 
Kirk i a 1,260 
Nightingaie (too late) 532 ...... BA ncunads 1,116 
Cornish ,..,... anctnsniien GD” scone «ME ccs, Oe 





For alterations, improvements, and repairs to Senvegh 
road Congregational Chapel, for Rev. G. M. Murphy. 
— Searle & Son, architects. Quantities not sup- 
plied :— 





Emery... — £1,042 0 0 
POISON, nxssancevcnnienes Gap biiien 995 0 0 
Staines & Son (accepted) ......... 886 0 0 





For new schools, Lower Wandsworth-road, for the 
School Board for London. Mr. Rickman, architect :— 
28,250 


SIN entconis stein sevnecennesnaeten £s, 00 
SROROAE BE TIOR.. nccnvascsasenecsndas . 8150 0 0 
a IEE ISNA a Si a 8,147 0 0 
Gammon & B0D...,........cceceseeseee 7,596 0 0 
TOURER... sasniiicsiesninsieiohioniiiins 7,595 0 0 
PT (eae 7,589 0 0 
Newman & Mann..........00.....c00 7,578 0 0 
COR iachiciniatickontidcdhenisbocapienhar’ 7,565 0 0 
RMI K vita nndastinsctianintacnincdentint 7,549 0 0 





For alterations and additions to premises for public- 
house, Coventry-street, Messrs. Bird & Walters, archi- 






tect :— 

RENO scicinsceivennuntintbelaie siete £1,780 0 0 
Newman & Mann..... jose: 0 
Avie & Gen q...0000.s0000 1,730 0 6 
Manley & Rogers.. 1,720 0 0 

IUD ie saacniennide 1,599 0 0 
Williams & Son 1,683 0 0 
Nightingale .. 1,626 0 0 
Ennor ........ 1,476 0 0 
Marks ........ . 1,43 0 0 
McLachlan ........... <e see’ 0" SO 





Sr1z,—In your list of Tenders of February 15th, there 


is one for alterations to premises, extensions, and new 





fittings, for the Army and Navy Co-operative Society, | 


Quantities 


Limited,—Mr. Thomas ~~ architect, 
6 epee. wrong 


supplied by Messrs. J. & A. Bu 
impression; and as there is often a great 
learned from this poteer of your valuable publication, 
these tenders ought to be given in full, The tenders 
actually opened were as follow :— 


Bill No.1. No.2. Total. 
Nightingale ......... £792 ...000 BRO “eesins £1,352 
Bywaters  .....cccseee TOP see seen 1,293 
REE Sn as Ge” sntke 40 ...... 1,240 
WEE a ccensccsieoise SOD secces TOD ssssvs 919 


A Comprtitor, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Erratum.—Smith v. Cook. Mr. Smith wishes it made clear tha; 
the commission he charged was for selling the house, not letting it. 


A Very Old Subscriber (our correspondent would have a very good 
case, but we could not predict the result with certainty ez parte, 
Take advice).—H. M. Clapham (useful advice could be given only on 
the spot after due investigation. Employ a proper person).—Citizen 
{it is not our province to save the correspond the exp of an 
architect).—J. B.—H.—J. C.—C. R. 8.—W, 8.—A Hawk.—J. K. C.— 
J.P. &8-—C.—E, W.—J. M. L.—Sir G. D—A H-—C. W. P.— 
W. C. T.—F. G.—W. 8.—G. T. C.—T. B—R. C.—D. P.—H. J. P.— 
J. B—A. V.—G. H. & A. B.—Col. C.—8. S—C. B. A~—V. J. G.— 
F. G.— E. M.—J. P.—J. 8. H.—B. E. N.—J. & A. B.—H. J. L—A. R. 


We are compelled to deeline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 





All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &e., must be accompanied 


j 
| 


sa 
eal to be | 


j executed, in Town or couptry, on most 
at the Crystal Palace, near the High-level Station. 


Bath and other Building 
ty.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO, 
imited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants, 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron, and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents.— Roofing 
Slates,— . Blue, Red, or Green; Blue 
Portmadoc; and Whitland Abbey Green. The 
new “Permanent”? Green, weight the same 
as Bangor, and uniformity of cleavage equal. 


Prices on Wharf in London :— 








24x12 | 22x12 | 20x10} 18x10] 18x9 
420/. | 370/- | 285/- | 245/. | 222/6 
16x10] 16x8 | 14x10 tas SA 
222/6 | 170/. | 212/6 | 130/. | 77/6 


Per Thousand of 1,200 Slates, subject 
to a Discount. 

Marble and Enamelled Slate Chimneypieces, 
Inscription Tablets, &c. Stoves, Ranges, and 
Builders’ Ironmongery. A. & G.’s special Red 
Ridge Tiles. Large show of all goods at 14 and 
15, Bury-street, St. Mary-Axe, London, E.C. 
Drawings and prices upon application accom- 
panying trade card.—[Apvr. ] 


Bills of tities, Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross, 8.W., with accuracy 
punctuality. Plans and Drawings Copied, 
Traced, or Lithographed.-- [Anvr. ] 


JI. L. BACON & CQO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 














OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
476, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, W.C. 
From FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Publishers of a Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 





CAST-IRON 
Byer NS, Stancheons, and GIRDERS, 
ate DAY'S NOTICE, QUALITY & FINISH UNSURPASSED, 
ORR & M‘LEAN, 
UNION FOUNDRY, 124, GOLDEN LANE, E.C. 
Rain-pipe, Gutter, Stove, Range, and Nail 


WAREHOUSE, 84, HATTON GARDEN, E.C. 
Catalogue, price 2s. 6d. deducted from first order. Estimates free. 








\ ILLIAM READ, 437, Brixton-road, 
GRAINER, MARBLER, and DECORATIYE ARTIST, 
Prize Medals awarded, 1851, 1862, 1870. 
Graining, Marbling, and Decorative Work undertaken and promptly: 
Jerate terms. Speci 








CONSULTING ENGINEER and SURVEYOR, 25, Walbrook. 
Cc. JLATIONS, DESIGNS, and ESTIMATES 
PREPARED for IRON GIRDERS, ROOFS, COLUMNS, BRIDGES, 
GASWORKS, &c. 


LEVELLING & SURVEYING, Professional Assist g Ry 


> BRS FRB COTt RY. a: 
Rapidly and Artistically PREPARED, 
COLOURED, or ETCHED, 
for Competitions or Exhibition. 
DESIGNS and WORKING DRAWINGS. 
Terms Moderate.—Address, T. H. 14, Argyle-street, King’s-cross, W.C.. 


URVEYS and PLANS, 
" With Expedition and Accuracy, 
WILLIAM ‘LLOYD "4 PPLETON, 


Surveyor, Draughtsman, and Agent, 
187, Hackney-road, N.E. 


N R. ARCHIBALD D. DAWNAY, C.E. 














by the name and address of the sender, not ily fo, 
publication. 


Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 


ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, by a young 

. Gentleman, of considerable experience, a WORKING PART- 

NERSHIP, with an Architect and Surveyor of standing. None but 

principals communicated with.—Application to be made to Messrs. 
©, D, & A. 8. CRAIG, Solicitors, The Crescent, Shrewsbury. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscribers within the United Kingdom can be 
supplied with Tue Bumper direct from the 
Office at the rate of Nineteen Shillings por 
annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Txsti, 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corres 
ONLY should be sent, 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 





on THURSDAY, 








PARTNERSHIP. — WANTED, an ener- 

ic practical Man, to JOIN the present Proprietor, who has 
® ly carried on the business of Smith, Bellhanger, Gasfitter, 
&c. (personally 40 years), and is anxieus ultimately to retire irom same, 
Capital in first instance required will not be large, and every oppor- 
tunity given, by annual payments or otherwise, to reduce the amount. 
required for the whole concern.—Apply, by letter only, to PARTNER, 
stating amount available, &c. to which reply will be sent if suitable: 
offer is —— R. W. LOVESY, Esq. Solicitor, &. 15, Clement's-inn, 


ORTLAND CEMENT.—WANTED, b 

_a Gentleman thoroughly acquainted with the trade, the SOL 
AGENCY for BERLIN of a wholesale house dealing in this artigle. 
oi given.— Address, H. KIRSCHNER, 24, Alexander 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 


Builders and Others a really good system, haave 
SET of MODELS for BUILDER Boone by DOUBLE ENTRY, to 
which bos awarded the offered in “ The oa 








oa adopted man. 
&. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, Lovdon. 


Stones of Best 





a dad ti @e oe Ba. S64 


So mo nprrrss wesw sae ete A PPh, 





